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Send letters to Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale Mi 48220 


No Anarchist? 


Congrats on changing anarchist to 
anti-authoritarian on your front page 
description. Too much baggage on the 
word anarchist. It’s glamorous for those 
with that identity; fear and mistrust for 
those outside the milieu. 

There was that period from about 
1880 to 1920 when anarchists were 
killing people. Like monotheists, they 
thought they were in touch with the 
higher moral values of the Universe and 
thus were free of morals in this world. 

I really enjoyed the three pieces in 
the Fall 2004 issue on what was then 
the upcoming presidential election. I 
read them all several times. Some of the 
most passionate writings I have seen in 
FE. And, while I understand the first 
two positions [advocating abstention 
from voting], I was with Walker Lane 
all the way who argued the opposite. 

So much so, that towards the end of 
his piece, I was barely reading the words 
and just riding the energy. What made 
the final decision for me was seeing the 
drool forming at the corner of Bush’s 
mouth during the last debate. 

I had to ask myself if a drooler should 
have access to weapons of mass destruc- 
tion? Probably not. So, I voted for the 
big wooden puppet guy. (Where do the 
Democrats find these candidates? One 
of my favorite comments on a politician 
was Calvin Trillin referring to Al Gore 
as a “man-like object.”) I had to break 
my rule about voting for corporate can- 
didates, as they all tend to kill people. 
But, if I can’t break my own rules. . . 


Fred 
San Francisco 


FE Response: We decided to drop 
anarchist from our masthead descrip- 
tion, replacing it with “anti-authori- 
tarian,” not so much to get away from 
popular misconceptions about anarchy, 
i.e, chaos, bomb throwers, violence, 
etc., but more to not be identified with 
the many contemporary tendencies the 
word represents. 

Do readers have any thoughts about 
the change? 


False Dichotomy 
The Winter 2006 Fifth Estate carried 


a review of my book, How Nonviolence 
Protects the State. While on the whole, 
Anne R. Key’s review was fair and in- 
sightful, she does include a few mislead- 
ing statements. 

The major criticisms this reviewer 
raises are in fact all addressed at length 
in my book. Anne says the book contains 
“a dangerous lie,” which she identifies as 
“dichotomizing,” “buying into milita- 
rism” as opposed to embracing a diver- 
sity of voices, and ignoring the need to 
create models of anarchist alternatives. 
From the very beginning, I point out 
that the dichotomy between violence 
and nonviolence is a false one. Later, I 
point out the need for “each people, each 
bioregion, each community, each indi- 
vidual” to formulate “their own revolu- 
tionary strategy. . .” 

These are the “many voices, from 
many directions” the reviewer calls for. 
And, I explicitly argue the need “to pro- 
vide models for autonomous social re- 
lationships and self-organization,” and 
suggest than in certain circumstances, 
“setting up a free clinic can be far more 
effective that the most complex guerrilla 


assault.” A thorough reading of the book 
makes it clear that I am not arguing for 
militant tactics alone, but for a diversity 
of tactics. 

The book is available from Signalfire 
Press and AK Press. 


Peter Gelderloos 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Still Live & Jumpy 


I got hold of the Fall 2005 issue of 
FE on work and the IWW centenary. 
It’s always a pleasure to see people on 
your side of the ocean who manage to 
resist the globotomization. I appreciated 
very much the articles on the IWW. 

Nice to see also that the Non Serviam 
logo, which appears on your front page, 
is still live and jumpy after all these 
years. My friends of Lexagere made a 
sticker out of it in the late ‘eighties! 

In your article, “Why I Was A Bur- 
glar,” you quoted from the writings of 
Alexandre Jacob, the early 20th century 
French anarchist robber, using a trans- 
lation of Canadian comrades from the 
1999 edition. In the meantime we have 
produced a new edition in French, aug- 
mented with a CD, which you seem not 
to have heard of. All our fault; we cer- 
tainly missed to send you a copy when it 
was published. 

In your introduction, you write, “[Ja- 
cob] was released 23 years later [after his 
conviction and life sentence] only due to 
the closing of the prison.” This is wrong; 
he was released in 1926 due to a success- 
ful international campaign. The Guyane 
hard labour camp was closed years later 
(1953), although transportation to the 
prison colonies had been spy seg | 
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Venezuela, Spain, & Haymarket 


Wetcome to the first issue in our 41 year of radical publishing. This edi- 
tion, no different than the preceding 371, takes up our desire for revolution, one 
that ends the monstrous systems of capitalism and the state. It begins with a 
critical look at what is billed by the Left as the Bolivarian Revolution. Michael 
Staudenmaier, with Anne Carlson, describing their month long visit through 
Venezuela and relates anarchist perspectives on Chavismo. The FEs Walker 
Lane writes about the 2006 Caracas World Social Forum (WSF) he attended, 
and offers critiques of the gathering and the direction the country is taking. 

Barry Pateman’s feature article pays tribute to the 1936 Spanish Revolu- 
tion whose 70" anniversary we celebrate this issue. The magnificent events of 
the late 1930s he chronicles, demonstrated that a revolution based on anarchist 
principles—The Ideal, as it was referred to—is possible. The Spanish revolu- 
tionary slogan, reproduced on our back cover—“We have a new world in our 
hearts”~speaks to the desire for a world based on community, not sometime in 
the future, but, now, in our daily lives. 

We also salute the struggle and sacrifice of our Chicago comrades who, 
following the 1886 Haymarket Incident, paid with their lives for confronting 
the state and capital. This oft-told story is presented here by Larry Bogad in a 
unique and compelling manner. 

Peter Lamborn Wilson presents a challenge to anarcho-primitivists, Walker 
Lane writes that all wars are lies; an ex-Marine says that torture by the U.S. 
didn’t begin at Abu Ghraib; Anu and Viva describe their visit to New Orleans 
six months after Katrina hit; Ron Sakolsky on resistance radio, and lots more. 


Money: We need it badly. We experienced a greater shortfall of revenue 
this issue then recently and have about $1800 in debts to repay. Donations are 
always welcome, new Sustainers, renew the subscription sitting on your desk, 
renew early, order books from The Barn, or throw a benefit for us. Our survival 
is not guaranteed. Hopefully, your support is. 


Next issue: The Summer 2006 issue will offer plenty of ideas for summer 
reading as we tackle the delicious and ubiquitous topic of “literature.” This 
project could take many forms, depending on the material we receive before 
May 1", 2006. What books changed your life? What is literature for? How is 
reading itself a radical act? How does an engaged literary community contrib- 
ute to the larger radical community? Will we need books, plays, and poems in 
the new world “after the revolution?” 
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[Note: This isa shortened version ofan essay that can be found 
in several locations on the internet. Some material is likely dated 
at this point, given the rapidly changing situation in Venezu- 
ela. Since the essay primarily has value as a first-hand account, 
and since we have not returned to Venezuela since it was writ- 
ten, we have not attempted to update this version in any way.] 


n late 2004, we traveled in Venezuela, meeting many ac- 

tivists from many backgrounds. The foremost lesson we 

learried during our brief time there concerned the complex- 
ity of the social and political situation in the country, which is 
consistently over-simplified in the United States. 

Where the mainstream media here portrays President 
Hugo Chavez as a near-dictator, most of the US left welcomes 
Chavez uncritically as the new Che Guevara of radicalism in 
Latin America. 

North American anarchists, meanwhile, struggle to under- 
stand the situation, and are often torn between these opposing 
but comparably one-sided perspectives. Time in Venezuela 
demonstrated the inadequacy of both approaches. We visited 
three large cities and a similar number of small towns, and 
while we aren’t experts of any sort on Venezuela, we feel quali- 


fied to draw some tentative conclusions based on our experi- 
ences. 


Chavista Project in Practice: Rural Development 

Much of our visit was spent with Chavista activists-turned- 
government-officials working on land reform and starting 
farming cooperatives. This group was working with a collec- 
tion of families in the state of Bolivar, close to the Orinoco 
River in Southern Venezuela, who were interested in starting 
some sort of agricultural collective. The families were attempt- 
ing to deal with the harsh aftermath of the failed anti-Chavez 
general strike of 2003, which had threatened their already pre- 
carious economic position. 

We were invited to sit in on a meeting between the families 
and the officials. The meeting was hosted by one of the fami- 
lies, who offered the standard afternoon shot of coffee. The 
dynamic at the meeting seemed to us a classic example of ships 
passing in the night: the Chavistas attempted to explain the 
value of incorporating as a cooperative under the provisions 
of the new “Bolivarian” constitution, while the families were 
more interested in making sure they had enough to eat. 

The Chavistas outlined the bureaucratic process of estab- 


lishing a cooperative, beginning with the full census of the 
community — how many men, women and children, as well as 
cows, chickens, and acres of land. The community was willing 
to comply, but one spokesman pointed out that no government 
had ever done anything for them in a hundred years living on 
land that wasn’t legally theirs. 

The government officials were sincerely interested in help- 
ing the community, but their political agenda seemingly kept 
them from seeing either the complexity or the patron- 
izing aspects of this task, when, for example, they 
expressed shock that no one among the families 
had a copy of the constitution (devout Chavis- 
tas carry copies in their pockets at all times). 


The Census 

In fact, most people in the community 
were illiterate, which became clear when the 
head of each household was asked to sign a 
document authorizing the census: almost ev- 
eryone “signed” the document with a thumb- 
print. 

From our perspective, the census was one example of how 
the modernizing project undertaken by the Chavez govern- 







Is there a 
revolution in 
Venezuela? The 
anarchists there 
have three distinct 
responses to 
Chavismo. 


ment legitimates a higher level of intervention in everyday life 
than Venezuela has previously known. A much larger example 
is the media law enacted in late 2004, which aimed to weaken 
the power of the right-wing conglomerates that dominate mass 
media in Venezuela; the methods include the establishment 
of a regulatory apparatus that the Chavistas themselves say is 
modeled on the Federal Communications Commission in the 
US. 
As for the families we met, the practical implica- 
tions of this project may well be positive: the law 
allows them to take possession of their land, 
and obtain grants and low-interest loans that 
should improve their livelihoods. 

The flipside, however, is an expansion of 
both state power and market relations; the 
families we met were far from fully integrat- 
ed into the market economy, as their food 

production was largely subsistence-focused. 
Whatever the benefits of incorporating as a 
cooperative, the process seemed certain to draw 
them further into exchange relations, as a higher per- 

centage of their agricultural product will be sold in order to pay 
off their new loans. Continued on Page 7 









An Anarchist at the World 
Social Forum: 100,000 Gather in 


Caracas to Celebrate Chavismo. But, Is It Another 
World, or, Just a Different Version of This One? 


by Walker Lane 
(ha around hair-pin turns at 6am in a crowded bus on a road with no 
barriers between us and a two thousand foot drop was not the manner in which I 
anticipated arriving in Venezuela for the Sixth World Social Forum (WSF). 


against government plans to de- 
velop coal mines on their tradi- 
tional lands, Jan. 27; Caracas. 


This anus-clenching ad- 
venture was made necessary 
by the fact that a key via- 
duct on the highway from 
the airport into Caracas was 
recently determined to be 
on the verge of collapse. All 
traffic was forced to take an old mountain 
road, so what was normally a 40 minute ride 
had turned into a gridlocked six-hour night- 
mare journey. 

In order to alleviate the traffic jams, the 
government decreed specific hours for dif- 
ferent types of vehicles, and bus time began 
at 5am. When we arrived, after a sleepless 
night on a flight from Newark, rather than 
being met by steely-eyed, suspicious immi- 
gration officials, the most obvious indica- 
tion that we weren't in Kansas was a huge 
banner reading, “Bienvenidos a Venezuela y el 
Foro Mundial Social: Otro Mundial es Posible” 
(Welcome to Venezuela and the World So- 
cial Forum: Another World is Possible). 

This was an official government sign wel- 
coming us and similar ones were displayed 
all over the city for the Jan. 24-29 events. 

These now yearly forums came in response 
to the World Economic Forum held in Da- 
vos, Switzerland, where the international 
imperial chieftains gather annually to discuss 
how to keep the world exactly as it is, or, if it 
is to change at all, how they can still squeeze 
the most swag out of the world’s poor. The 


Continued on Next Page 


Indigenous Venezuelans rally 


—Walker Lane 
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first WSF anti-forum forums were held in 
Porto Allegre, Brazil, but this year, interest 
had grown to such an extent it necessitated 
a “polycentric” event with co-forums held in 
Mali and Pakistan as well as Venezuela. As it 
was, almost 100,000 activists showed up in 
Caracas to discuss and compare strategies for 
social justice and how to pull the fangs of the 
U.S. empire. 

Representatives of social movements and 
non-governmental organizations are invited, 
whereas, those from political parties, govern- 
ments, and armed groups are supposedly asked to not attend. 
‘The latter meant that the Zapatistas and Colombian guerrillas 
did not come, but the Chavez government had a major pres- 
ence and weighed in with a $500,000 contribution to cover 
event expenses including airfare for 100 welfare rights orga- 
nizers from the U.S. Also, representatives of the Cuban gov- 
ernment took part in forums and had an official exhibit tent, 
and at least one political party, the Partido Communista do 
Brasil, was there in full force complete with musical groups 
and its members bedecked in t-shirts sporting hammers and 
sickles, 


see is interesting and exciting, but also dirty, crowded 
(5-7 million people we were told, which is quite a spread for 
an estimate), polluted (gas is 14 cents a gallon, so anyone who 
can drive, does), noisy, and somewhat dangerous. Other than 
that, it was fine, with all of the rhythms of life and culture 
one expects from a bustling Latin city. The modern, efficient 
subway system is always crowded but costs only 17 cents and 
was free to WSF delegates as well as retired citizens. 

The city is criss-crossed with pedestrian malls which are 
swamped with endless kiosks selling every sundry item imag- 
inable, Crowds are often so thick one can hardly walk and 
music blares from stalls at concert level decibels. It seems 
unimaginable that people could consume the vast number of 
items for sale. 

A friend, who attended the 2004 Forum in Mumbai, India, 
described her experience as “life transforming,” so I arrived 
with great expectations. Unfortunately, much of my enthu- 
siasm,was dashed, in part because of the immense scope of 


—photo Fran Shor 


the Forum itself. There were two 128-page 
tabloids published listing 2,000 workshops 
that were located in venues spread across 
the sprawling city. Events were often can- 
celled, frequently with no advance notice, 
and although most probably took place, it 
seemed that the ones we most wanted to at- 
tend didn’t happen. I spoke to the head of 
a WSF organizing group who said this was 
the worst planned of all five forums. 

Most sessions were conducted in Span- 
ish although the major talks featured simul- 
taneous translation. Most were on expected subjects such as 
human rights, youth, women, workers, and the environment, 
ones that would concern those opposed to globalization and 
neo-liberalism. However, there weren’t many sessions that 
sounded engaging or innovative enough for me to warrant 
struggling through them with my rudimentary Spanish or 
spending an hour wearing headphones for their translation. A 
number of the formal sessions took place in the Caracas Hilton 
which is as elegant as in any U.S. city. However, this facil- 
ity, besides the ubiquitous WSF signs, sported posters of Bush 
taped on almost every meeting room wall declaring, “Bush: 
Asesino” (Bush: Assassin). No one took them down. 

I, with seemingly thousands of others, spent most days in 
the outside plazas adjacent to the hotel taking part in infor- 
mal discussions and watching an unscheduled variety of music 
and theatrical performances. The Hilton plaza area continu- 
ally swarmed with ostensible opponents of capitalism, and the 
usual venue of the rich was transformed into a merchandise 
bazaar for South America’s traditional left. Want a Che scarf 
or a Trotsky t-shirt or a Chavez poster? It was all there. 


0,, January 24, there was a mass march of about 100,000 
participants and Caracaquenos to the opening WSF ceremonies. 
All along our route we were flanked by ominous looking, 
battle-ready, Venezuelan army troops wearing Kevlar body 
armor and carrying automatic weapons. They were dispatched 
there to guard us against any provocation from the city’s still 
formidable anti-Chavez right wing, unlike American cities 
where troops are mobilized against demonstrators. 


Continued on Page 40 
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Ot Chavistas and 


Anarquistas 


Continued from Page 5 


Chavista Project in Practice: 
Bolivarian Schools & the Misiones 

Chavez has gained widespread attention through the im- 
plementation of reforms in the areas of education and health- 
care. Many of these programs have been able to run success- 
fully with the help of personnel, donated materials, and other 
resources from Cuba. These literacy and medical programs, 
called Misiones, provide services to poor and working class 
communities in all parts of Venezuela. 

Mision Plan Robinson combats illiteracy by providing pri- 
mary school education to adults. Mision Ribas takes this one 
step further, allowing graduates of the Plan Robinson pro- 
gram to obtain a high school diploma. Cuba provides literacy 
advisors, televisions for the classes, and literacy materials. 

One striking aspect of the class we observed was the limited 
importance of the instructor; the class was taught by a video 
presentation that walked the students through the workbooks. 
‘The workbooks also revealed a level of simplified patriotism 
that verged on indoctrination, a perception enhanced by the 
vast number of Venezuelan flags on display. At the same time, 
the participants in the program were clearly excited by the 
prospect of literacy and the possibilities it opens to them and 
others. 

Another component of education reform is the establish- 
ment of Bolivarian Schools. These schools provide full-day 
instruction, including three meals, to students in commu- 
nities throughout the country. The traditional school model 
only provides half-day sessions with one meal. The Bolivarian 
Schools also provide cultural and sports activities for the stu- 
dents. While the schools are touted as being progressive, we 
were unconvinced after a half-day visit to one of them. The 
setting, in the mountains with beautiful views, was very con- 
ducive to learning, but the pedagogy was less impressive. The 
emphasis was on memorization and recitation, rather than on 
exploration, creativity, critical thinking, and problem solving. 

The educational aspects of the Bolivarian “revolution” 
hint at the possibility of real social change. Nonetheless, the 
pedagogy we saw limits the potential for social movements 
emerging within the education system, although it may have 
the unintended consequence of radicalizing traditional forms 
of youth rebellion. 


Anarchist Perspectives on Chavismo 

When not observing various Chavista projects, we spent 
our time with a variety of anarchists in several parts of the 
country. We were able to distill three distinct anarchist re- 
sponses to Chavismo, which we labeled the lesser evil ap- 
proach; the makes no difference attitude; and the grand dis- 
traction analysis. 





Exterio 


We were able to distill three distinct anarchist 
responses to Chavismo which we labeled: the 
lesser evil approach; the makes no difference 

attitude; and the grand distraction analysis. 


A number of anarchists we encountered, in small towns and 
larger cities, held the view that Chavez was better for Venezu- 
ela than the opposition would have been. These people were 
still anarchists—they opposed Chavez and his policies—but 
they believed that an opening had been created that held the 
possibility of fundamentally radicalizing the population as a 
whole. Their strategy was to push the populist and socialist 
tendencies of Chavismo to their furthest extremes, where the 
Chavista leadership would repudiate the logical conclusions of 
their own rhetoric. The intended result was a popular uprising 
in support of the best aspects of Chavismo, but against Chavez 
and his core leadership. 


Chavez: Neither Better Nor Worse 

One anarchist we met, for example, invited us to a meeting 
where a broad radical grouping decided that its next project 
would be to push for the creation of neighborhood assemblies; 
these assemblies are allowed under the new constitution, but 
the group wanted them to have full decision-making power, 
rather than merely being advisory to the city council. Whether 
this project, or the potentially anarchist approach it represents, 
will draw the group closer to or further away from mainstream 
Chavismo remains to be seen. 

The second anarchist analysis argued that Chavez was over- 
all neither better nor worse than the opposition would'be were 
it in power. In essence, it said, the masses of Venezuelans were 
wasting their time debating for or against Chavez, when in fact 
the true class interests of the majority cut across these divi- 
sions. From this perspective, a majority of the Chavista rank 
and file was potentially open to anarchist analysis and action, 
while a substantial portion of the anti-Chavista popular base 
was similarly accessible, despite the apparently stark divisions 
between the two movements. 

In their work around a local anarchist community space 
(not unlike the infoshop model made popular in the US in the 
1990’s), these anarchists befriended both rank and file Chavis- 
tas and anti-Chavistas and attempted to build organizing ties 
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with both groups. If successful, such efforts could strengthen 
the popular base of each movement and draw the two groups 
closer together, while undermining the relationship between 
each movement and its self-designated “leadership.” This ap- 
proach could have radical long-term implications, although it 
necessitates an uphill battle against the popular understanding 
that Chavismo and anti-Chavismo have nothing in common. 

The third major anarchist perspective held that Chavez is 
actually worse for Venezuela than his rightwing opponents 
would have been at this historical juncture. The argument here 
is both economic and political. 

First, due to his popular persona as a reformer and anti- 
imperialist, only Chavez could have forced through the range 
of petroleum and other resource concessions to multi-national 
corporations that have been approved in recent years, because 
these same maneuvers would have faced massive resistance 
had they been proposed by the opposition. Second, Chavez 
has used his social reforms (literacy programs, etc.) to cover 
for a massive centralization of 
political power in the hands 
of the presidency, where the 
opposition would have been 
confronted as authoritarian 
extremists had they attempted 
the same power grab. 

The advocates of this ap- 
proach seemed to believe that 
the main task facing anarchists 
in Venezuela was to confront 
Chavismo as a fraudulent ruse aimed at distracting the coun- 
try from a pro-capitalist and authoritarian shift in ruling class 
politics. Since we spent the least amount of time with advo- 
cates of this analysis, we won't speculate about the strategic 
implications here. 

‘These three perspectives did not seem mutually exclusive: 
the most vehement anti-Chavez anarchists would acknowl- 
edge good aspects to the literacy and medical care programs 
instituted by the government, while those anarchists most 
optimistic about the prospects of Chavismo harshly criticized 
the government for successfully selling off huge chunks of the 
country’s resources to foreign corporations. The divisions be- 
tween the perspectives seemed to have more to do with the 
strategic approach that each encouraged. 


Anarchist Practice in Venezuela: Two Examples 

All the anarchists we met were involved in a range of prac- 
tical work. In Caracas, in particular, the anarchists not only 
publish the newspaper E/ Libertario, they also maintain the 
community center mentioned previously. It has been open 
since November 2004 and serves as library, event space, meet- 
ing location, and study area for participants in the various 
Chavista-sponsored literacy programs. The goal of the center 
seems to be similar to that of many infoshops in the US during 
the 1990’s: to provide an infrastructure for anarchist organiz- 
ing, while creating ties between anarchists and other residents 
of the community. 

The center may eventually face the range of problems ex- 
perienced by US infoshops: confusion about long-term goals, 
tension between the anarchist-focused and community-fo- 


These people were still anarchists 
— they opposed Chavez and his poli- 
cies, but they believed that an opening 
had been created that held the possi- 
bility of fundamentally radicalizing the 
population as a whole. 


cused aspects of the project, and frustration due to the painful 
dynamic between burnout and laziness, among many others. 
Currently, however, the center benefits from the enthusiasm 
and dedication of many participants, from teenage punks to 
elderly veterans of the Spanish Civil War. 

A different model is being developed more or less single- 
handedly by an anarchist we met in a small town in the western 
mountains. This highly dedicated organizer bicycles around 
selling plantain chips and a dozen or more copies of each issue 
of E/ Libertario in a town of only a few thousand people. As 
a result, anarchism probably has a higher per capita profile in 
this city than anywhere else in Venezuela. He also operates a 
small booth in the public market from which he sells anarchist 
literature, punk music, and other items. 

During our visit, he was attempting to organize the other 
vendors to take over the management of the market which had 
been operated on a landlord-tenant basis that aggravated many 
of the vendor tenants. He initiated a small anarchist collective, 
made up largely of younger 
people new to anarchism, but 
interested in social change. 

The dangers of a one man 
show approach are obvious: for 
now, at least, anarchism in this 
small town lives or dies with 
his effort alone, and the sort 
of anarchism developed there 
will tend heavily toward his 
own idiosyncrasies. However, 
the excitement he brings to organizing efforts will almost cer- 
tainly lead to positive outcomes, at least in the short run. 


Conclusions 

The most amazing thing about Venezuela was the enthusi- 
asm and generosity of nearly everyone we met, whatever their 
political outlook. People not only wanted to cook for us or show 
us their favorite parts of town, they also offered their analysis 
of the political situation. Whether they were pro-Chavez or 
anti-Chavez (or somewhere in between), people displayed no 
trepidation about sharing their opinions with us. It was unclear 
how much this was a result of the changes wrought by Chavis- 
mo and to what extent it pre-dated it. Many people claimed the 
openness was a new phenomenon, while others argued that it 
has long been part of the “national character.” 

Regardless, it seemed to us that these unique circumstances 
presented an amazing opportunity for anarchists in Venezuela. 
In the US, it often seems that the biggest impediment to anar- 
chist organizing is cynicism and irony. ‘The situation in Ven- 
ezuela is refreshingly different, because much of the population 
is not only open to the possibility of radical change, but seems 
actively interested in comparing alternative visions and strate- 
gies. It remains to be seen whether the anarchists in Venezuela 
have the numbers, the resources, the skill, and the fortitude 
necessary to have a noticeable impact on the ground. 

Nonetheless, through efforts like E/ Libertario and projects 
like the community center, anarchists have a chance to change 
the political trajectory of Venezuela—and possibly even the 
continent. 


On May 4, 1886, several hun- 
dred workers assembled in Chica- 
go's Haymarket Square to protest 
the shooting of their comrades on 
a picket line at the McCormick 
Reaper Works the day before. ‘The 
violence happened in the con- 
text of a largely successful general 
strike in support of the eight-hour 
workday. Anarchist labor orga- 
nizers and journalists played a 
key role in the strikes. 

Despite the mayor's orders to 
the contrary, the police ordered the 
workers to disperse. An unknown 
person threw a bomb at the police, 
killing one and wounding several. 
The police opened fire and killed 
seven more of their ranks and an 
uncounted numbers of workers. 

What followed was the first 
“Red Scare” in US history, with 
anarchists and immigrants 
rounded up, beaten and impris- 
oned, anarchist presses smashed, 
and eight anarchist labor orga- 
nizers sentenced to death after 
a mockery of a trial despite their 
obvious innocence. 

Four of the Haymarket Mar- 
tyrs were hanged, one cheated the 
noose by committing 






standing under the Haymarket Martyrs Mon- 
ument in Chicago’s Waldheim cemetery, waiting for it to be- 


Monumental Dialectics 


Staging Haymarket Confrontation 
Anarchists brawl! with Teamsters, statues walk & talk, and the incident 


120 years ago that gave us May Day is contested for meaning 


by L.M. Bogad 
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“The Time Will Come 
When Our Silence Will 
Be More Powerful Than 
The Voices You Are 
Throttling Today” 

The female figure, 
representing Liberty, 
is depicted as a “uni- 
versal” woman, with 
an aquiline nose, and 
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suicide in his cell with a 
smuggled bomb, and the 
other three were sentenced 
to years in prison at hard 
labor. The surviors were 
pardoned several years 
later. 


ay 3, 1998. I am 


come a National Landmark. The ritual is about to begin. 


“classical” features. In other words, she 
is white. It occurs to me that a less racially hegemonic 
statue might honor the leadership of Lucy Parsons, a woman 


All it requires is a magic 
gesture: Lucy Parsons, the 
widow of one of the martyrs, 
has joined us from the hereaf- 
ter to lift the white veil from 
the government plaque. When 
this magic trick is done, the 
government's blessing will have 
been bestowed and the trans- 
formation will be complete. 

The monument looms above. 
It is the gift of the beleaguered 
radical workers’ movement of 
the Victorian era to us, com- 
memorating the fallen, and 
declaring that hostilities have 
not been suspended, that sur- 
render is not an option, that the 
struggle continues. 

A fallen worker, with Euro- 
pean features, lies in the back- 
ground. In front of him, laying 
a wreath on his head, protecting 
his dying corpse, and marching 
forward determinedly, is the 
cloaked figure of a woman. As 
both warning and inspiration, 
the Monument bears a slight 
variation of the last words of 
Martyr August Spies .on its 
base: 


Continued on Next Page 
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When a progressive 
priest got up to say a 
prayer for the gather- 
ing, they shouted, “No 
Gods! No Masters!” 
and, “What did the 
anarchists in the Span- 
ish Civil War die for?” 


Author Studs Turkel, and Oscar Neebe III at 
monument commemoration 






of color, who was such an important figure in the 19th century 
radical labor movement, and in the story of Haymarket. 

But Lucy Parsons was still alive when the statue was com- 
missioned, and, regardless, the artist, crafting a more “purely” 
symbolic heroine, opted for his unacknowledged default set- 
ting of whiteness. Over the years, the Martyrs Monument has 
become a site for leftist/anarchist pilgrimage, a sort of sacred 
setting for atheists and freethinkers. Many radicals, including 
Emma Goldman and Lucy Parsons herself, are buried next to 
the Martyrs at their request. 

Lucy Parsons is ready to draw the veil away and make 
the anarchist statue a government monument. Lucy is being 
played, in period dress, by my friend Alma Washington, a gift- 
ed, politically-engaged African-American actor with her own 
one-woman show about Parsons. 

Hundreds of people are watching Lucy/Alma, and the air is 
heavy with confrontation. 

Despite the drizzly weather, there are about a thousand la- 
bor unionists facing off a small group of about thirty protesting 
anarchists holding black flags. ‘Two of the anarchists hold high 
a banner with an image of Uncle Sam-as -Vampire with the 
words: “Bite The Hand That Bleeds You.” 

The anarchists are outraged by the unionists’ celebration of 
the political state putting its stamp of approval on the grave- 
stone of anarchists who died in defiance of that same govern- 
ment. Someone had written on the back of the statue in black 
marker, “Down With Power,” accompanied by an anarchist 
circle-A. 

However, the labor unions staged this event at the foot of 
the statue because they saw it as a victory for their cause. To 
them, the statue’s new status as a national landmark was a sign 
of respect for labor history, struggle, and sacrifice, and of the 
labor movement's strength and prestige. 

I had been invited to the unveiling by the Illinois Labor 
History Society (ILHS) because I was in the middle of writing 
a play about Haymarket. At the time, there were no full-length 
dramas written on the subject, and I was hoping to reclaim 
its history, and its May Day commemoration as an American 
holiday. I also wanted to engage with the issues of terrorism, 
repression, xenophobia, immigration, censorship and resis- 
tance, themes that have become even more relevant since 1998 
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and were highly so in 1886. 

I interviewed people on video at the event to see why they 
were there and what the statue meant to them. I already had 
a sense of the historical erasure that was at work with the his- 
tory of Haymarket, but what happened during my interview 
session seemed like it came out of a strange play itself. 

I interviewed a Chicago labor organizer, and a grandson of 
one of the Haymarket Martyrs. With almost eerie precision, 
in the shadow of the Martyrs’ gravestone/monument, both 
men told me parallel stories of social-historical erasure. 

Oscar William Neebe III, a grandson of Oscar Neebe, a 
Haymarket Martyr (not executed, sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, but pardoned seven and a half years later), told me how 
he first learned about the Haymarket confrontation in which 
his grandfather was a key figure. 

His family had never talked about it, and, when he was 
growing up in Chicago, the event was never recounted in any 
of the school history books. When Neebe was a teenager, he 
visited Mexico City with a cousin on a May Day. The streets 
were filled with people celebrating and demonstrating. His 
cousin said, “Come on, I’ll show you how we honor your 
grandfather here.” 

Oscar said, “What?,” and was led to a huge Diego Rivera 
mural in the Palace of Justice where he saw the visage of his 
grandfather on the wall along with all the other Martyrs. It 
was an astonishing moment of revelation and political awak- 
ening. I was stunned to hear this story. It personalized the 
greater themes of the Haymarket narrative—a terrifying era- 
sure, its reclamation and retelling, all in the form of a dra- 
matic family story. 

A dissident Teamster told me a similar story of first learn- 
ing about the incident from the same mural on his trip to 
Mexico City. 


White Veils, Black Flags 

Back to the statue. 

‘The turnout was huge for a rainy day, signifying the reso- 
nance of this symbolically-loaded site. The unionists had gone 
all out; they built a brightly decorated stage for the speakers, 
there was singing, a German-American orchestral band, and 
some rousing speeches, including one from the German con- 
sulate in Chicago (after all, most of the Haymarket martyrs 
were German immigrants). 

‘Throughout the event, the anarchists heckled the speakers. 
When a progressive priest got up to say a prayer for the gath- 
ering, they shouted, “No Gods! No Masters!” and, “What 
did the anarchists in the Spanish Civil War die for? A bunch 
of goddamn, fucking priests?” The priest, clearly aggravated, 
went on with his prayer. 

‘These were two movements colliding at the monument, not 
one homogenous ideological mass called, “The Left.” Move- 
ments use symbols to coalesce support and to create frames 
of action around which grievances and strategies are formed. 
Here were two frames of action coming into conflict at a hotly 
contested symbolic site. 

‘The cat-calls and heckling continued, and many of the 
unionists were fuming. Alma, as “Lucy Parsons,” came for- 
ward and lifted the white veil from the small Government 


plaque in front of the monument. Some labor people began to 
applaud. 

As soon as the white veil was lifted, an anarchist stepped 
forward and said, “These people died because they hated gov- 
ernment, and they fought the government, and that’s why the 
government killed them. And for the government to try to rip 
off their memory is a lie!” 

Someone from the labor ranks yelled, “Get a life!,” but there 
was no other immediate reaction. 

Then, the anarchist draped his black flag over the plaque, 
re-veiling the government's bronze insignia with the anar- 
chist banner that Haymarket martyr Albert Parsons called the 
“fearful symbol of hunger, misery and Death.” Symbols were 
now fighting symbols, and it was an electric moment. This 
nonverbal action was far more potent than the words he had 
just uttered, and it provoked a stronger reaction. At that mo- 
ment of greatest provocation, of symbolic confrontation and 
disruption, the verbal argument turned into a brawl. 

A few burly labor men charged into the anarchists and blows 
were exchanged as the anarchists were driven back, Within 
half a minute of fighting and cursing, a standoff set in. The 
stage announcer pleaded, “Everyone calm down, calm down; 
we're not going to let them ruin our day.” A cheer came from 
the unionists, and the speeches went on. 

The anarchists, somewhat subdued, protested more quietly 
for the rest of the event, that is, until the German-American 
band began playing The Star Spangled-Banner to close the 
day's festivities. They howled and laughed in bemused dis- 
gust and disbelief. Uncle Sam the Vampire looked down with 
bloody fangs upon the proceedings. 

The Martyrs Monument was erected to honor the fallen and 
to give hope to the workers movement in a time of enormous 
pain and loss. It was also came as a direct response to the reac- 
tionary narrative of Haymarket embodied in the police statue 
which was built first and erected in Haymarket Square by the 
Chicago establishment. 


Cop Extends His Rule 

e police statue was commissioned by the right-wing Chi- 
cago Tribune and the conservative Union League Club. It de- 
picts a policeman in period uniform, standing with his arm 
raised in a “HALT!” gesture that, to a modern eye, visually 
thymes with the “Heil!” salute a little too closely. While the 
Martyrs Monument tells a story of workers’ heroism and defi- 
ance, this piece, erected in a dominating position at Haymar- 
ket Square in 1889, portrays the establishment's version of the 
event. A heroic, stern beat cop extends his rule over the street 
and imposes/restores order on the public space. 

There’s some irony in the association’s choice of the image 
of an average beat cop. The businessmen’s own racism tripped 
them up. The sculptor chose as a model an actual beat cop; 
like many of the police of the time, he was of Irish descent. 
The white Anglo-Saxon Protestants of the Union League were 
horrified when the design was unveiled to see what they imag- 
ined as Irish features on the face of the figure. The actual of- 
ficer-model was hardly a model officer; like his superiors in the 
Haymarket story, he was later kicked off the force for criminal 
activity, and died a homeless alcoholic. 


‘The establishment's 
version of the event: 
A heroic, stern beat 
cop extends his rule 
over the street and 
imposes/restores 
order on the public 
space. 


The police statue puppet. 





The police statue was erected when public anger about the 
Haymarket confrontation was still intense. Since its creation, 
it has been moved several times in response to popular anger, 
defacement and even destruction. 

On the forty-first anniversary of Haymarket, a trolley driv- 
er ran his car off the tracks and knocked it off of its base. He 
was quoted as saying, he was “tired of looking at that police- 
man with his arm raised.” On the anniversary in 1968, it was 
splashed with black paint in an expression of intergenerational 
radical solidarity. 

In 1969, the statue was blown off its pedestal at the legs 
by a bomb. Although no one was hurt in the attack, promi- 
nent police official pronounced this a declaration of war by the 
radical youth of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) and 
that the situation was now, “Kill or be killed.” The statue was 
rebuilt a year later, and immediately bombed again in 1970. 

Mayor Richard Daley once again had it fixed, at enormous 
cost. In a twist on the old Roman question, “Who watches the 
watchmen?,” the police set up a 24 hour guard over the stat- 
ue including remote TV surveillance. They even considered 
substituting a fiberglass replica for it which could be replaced 
relatively cheaply every time it was blown up. Eventually, the 
police statue was moved to the safer Central Police Headquar- 
ters, and finally, the courtyard of the Police Training Center 
where it stands today along with a plaque telling the official 
version of the event. 

I wondered: as it got pelted and rammed, graffitied and 
bombed, while frozen into place and unable to dodge, what 
would that police statue, a front-line symbolic soldier of reac- 
tion, be thinking? 

The script I wrote focused cn the two statues as the sym- 
bolic nodes of clashing narratives, as characters and as central, 
changing symbols in an “anarch-ronistic” setting. The stat- 
ues were each other's narrative negation. The final script was 
an attempt to engage not only with the Haymarket story, but 
with the telling of that story, the clash between these narra- 
tives, and our understanding of its timely themes of labor, ter- 
ror, immigration, racism, martyrdom, surveillance and civil 
liberties in the face of a wounded State’s drive for security over 
freedom. 

As the audience enters the theatre, a video of the inter- 

Continued on Page 16 
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War! Uh! What is it 
good for? Absolutely noth- 


ing! Iraq War Based on Lies: 
Liberals are Shocked! 


—Edwin Starr, “War” 


massive war preparation 
system that ultimately 
drives the economy. It’s 
been that way in the U.S. 
since the first quarter of 


The Motown great Edwin 1942, when the nation, 
Staff asked and answered [i i yN Be = having turned its indus- 
thig#question in his 1970 trial sector completely 


s@mg that became a 
best-selling record and 
the anthem of another 
in a series of long, hot 
summers. 

By then, tens of mil- 
lions of people around 
the world had come to a similar conclusion about the U.S. 
empire’s brutal war in Vietnam that already had taken the lives 
of at least two million Indochinese and tens of thousands of 
those of the invaders. There was wide-spread realization that 
not only did America’s Asian war have nothing to do with 
“freedom,” but was about imperial domination of a region far 
from its shores. 

Starr’s lyrics, unfortunately, are not entirely accurate. Al- 
though they are for the majority of people who want to live 
simple lives of peace and security, war serves very distinct core 
functions for the modern, imperial nation state. 

‘The first purpose is key: an external threat, usually con- 
trived, allows the creation of a permanent war state. The 
economy is rooted in massive transfers by the state of private 
wealth produced by workers and confiscated through taxa- 
tion. Rather than returned in services to the populace from 
which the involuntary tribute was taken, it is used to sustain a 


—dJerome Ferretti 





LIES! 


by Walker Lane 


over to war production, 
finally left the bad times 
of the Great Depression 
behind. 

World War II pro- 
vided an enemy necessi- 
tating huge expenditures 
of public wealth, becoming the first time where such outlays, 
before or since, were actually required by an authentic threat. 
Previous perils were manufactured to justify America’s wars 
of expansion and to protect its looting of other regions. Fol- 
lowing WWII, it was necessary to create a new enemy, the 
Soviet Union, which never represented a military threat to the 
U.S. When it disappeared, the bogeyman of terrorism was el- 
evated to a status of permanent enemy, like 1984’s Emmanuel 
Goldstein, justifying the perpetual war machine. 

It is heartening to see Americans catching on a little 
quicker than usual during this current war. Most people have 
figured out that it’s not about a “War on Terror,” but rather, 
that it has to do with the decision made years before 9/11 to 
dominate an area containing great oil reserves and to secure 
bases where U.S. military power can be quickly extended in 
the Middle East and to those countries close at hand in Asia. 

Continued on Page 20 
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“Hate Radio” —Peter Kuper 
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The Government Has Approved Low Power FM Stations, but 
Resistance Radio Continues 


by Ron Sakolsky 








bm is a word with many meanings. What makes radio free 
an anarchist point of view? In relation to the airwaves, the 
fee commonly refers to a form of direct action broadcasting 
done without a government-approved license. It is popularly 
known as pirate radio. 

The autonomous broadcasters of the free radio movement 
actively expand the everyday lived experience of freedom from 
state regulation by seizing the airwaves from their corporate 
and government masters, setting up unlicensed stations and 
helping others to do the same. On the other hand, the Pro- 
metheus Radio Project is a non-profit organization created 


by former radio pirates to facilitate the growth of a Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) program known as Low 
Power FM (LPFM). 

Prometheus and other media reformers, often use the terms 
free radio, pirate radio, community radio, LPFM, low power 
fm and microradio interchangeably. Unfortunately, the result- 
ing confusion blurs the distinctions between free or pirate ra- 
dio—which involves unlicensed broadcasting—and the com- 
munity radio and LPFM radio services which are licensed by 
the FCC. As to the terms low power fm and microradio, they 
simply refer to the use of low watt radio technology, which is 
compatible with either licensed or unlicensed stations. 

Continued on Next Page 
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Tre informal network of commu- 
nity-based, unlicensed, pirate radio 
stations, which for years challenged 
government authority to regulate the 

airwaves, is being confronted by 

officially approved Low Power FM 
stations. Ron Sakolsky says, what the 
government can grant, it can take 
away, & calls for the continuation of 
resistance radio. 


According to an October 2005 Prometheus press release 
by Hannah Sassaman, “The Federal Communications Com- 
mission initiated the low power FM radio service (LPFM) in 
2000 after schools, churches and community organizations 
advocated for access to the airwaves.” Upon reading this state- 
ment, Stephen Dunifer of Free Radio Berkeley, my co-editor 
for the anthology, Seizing The Airwaves: A Free Radio Hand- 
book, immediately emailed Sassaman on October 17, 2005. He 
explained that, from his point of view, her statement was a “re- 
write of history” that left the free radio movement out of the 
narrative. 

She then offered to change it by adding “unlicensed broad- 
casters” to the list of advocacy groups. In Prometheus’ fairy 
tale version of history quoted above, the free radio movement 
doesn’t exist as a movement with a pronounced anarchist af- 
finity for freedom from government regulation. Instead, that 
movement is reduced to an advocacy group for LPFM. Then, 
according to this line of reasoning, as if in acknowledgement of 
Prometheus’ leadership role as lobbyists, the free radio move- 
ment recedes from history once LPFM is established by the 
FCC. 


cal implications of the campaign of radio resistance which 

forced the FCC’s hand in the first place. While not every 
pirate station was or is anarchist, they all operated, or oper- 
ate, outside the law, some by necessity and others by choice. 
Beyond encouraging stations to go on the air as an act of defi- 
ance of corporate control of the airwaves and the government's 
collusion in that unequal distribution of the radio frequencies 
available, anarchist-minded members of the movement have 
refused licensing in the first place. Instead, they have champi- 
oned autonomous radio, rather than aspiring to, or settling for, 
a token LPFM service to be provided by the FCC. 

In fact, it was not the polite requests of concerned citizens, 
or even the lobbying of Prometheus, however well-intentioned, 
that caused the FCC to initiate LPFM. It was the regulatory 
agency's own bureaucratic instincts for self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation that pushed LPFM into the limelight. Faced 
with massive refusal of FCC authority on the part of hundreds 


[ = out of this self-congratulatory picture are the more radi- 
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of pirate stations around the country, the regulators were rap- 
idly losing control of the situation. It was then that the FCC 
decided that they needed to coopt anyone in the free radio 
movement who would bite on the carrot of licensing in return 
for lowering the Jolly Roger and applying for LPFM status. 

This cooptation scenario is not a conspiracy theory, it is 
merely business as usual. With all due respect for Prometheus’ 
work in challenging the corporate media monopoly, for those 
who refused this miserabilist licensing deal, the stick of shut- 
downs remained in effect and raids of pirate stations are now 
rationalized in the context of the LPFM option. This is a clas- 
sic divide and conquer strategy. It has worked so well that many 
of those who have been coopted don’t even realize it. Instead, 
they think they have won. 


LPFM are inadequate even from a liberal reformist per- 

spective; from an anarchist perspective the embrace of 
LPFM, however reluctantly, by some pirates who have now 
gone legitimate has been a strategic step backwards for the free 
radio movement. Yet, while LPFM has succeeded in splitting 
the free radio movement; it hasn’t killed its rebel spirit. 

For many pirates, old and new, LPFM is not and never has 
been the culmination of the free radio dream. These newly 
licensed LPFM stations are most often run by “respectable” 
non-profit organizations, “bootstrapper” minority entrepre- 
neurs or religious zealots. While there are some progressive 
stations which may harbor anarchist-oriented programmers 
in the LPFM mix, these would-be pirates are only allowed 
to harmlessly blow off a little steam within a highly circum- 
scribed government safety-valve program that offers the trap- 
pings of free radio without the substance. 

Moreover, after five years of FCC shillyshallying, the fu- 
ture of LPFM seems to be just as tenuous as when it began. 
Perhaps, when the time is right, if the free radio movement 
is no longer a serious threat, the FCC will dismantle LPFM 
completely at the behest of the corporate moguls of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and the government suits at 
National Public Radio or simply allow it to die on the vine of 
neglect. What the government giveth, it can taketh away... 

For anarchists, government-licensing has always been seen 
as a way of corralling dissidence by attempting to legalize the 
boundaries of contested terrain or to re-establish control over 
officially unsanctioned occupations of space. From the FCC’s 
point of view, if the airwaves are being squatted and things 
are getting out of hand, just license a small number of poten- 
tial squatters and you can keep the lid on the movement. In 
this sense, LPFM, though offering alternative programming 
within the realm of licensed radio, is part of the problem. 

This is not to deny the glowing reports that I have heard 
about what an uplifting experience Prometheus’ “radio barn- 
raisings” can be for the participants. In Prometheus’ lingo, 
a “radio barnraising” involves volunteers coming together to 
physically construct a newly licensed LPFM station, from the 
technology in the studio to the setting up of the tower. While 
they may be empowering hands-on projects, from an anarchist 
point of view, they are problematic as models of social change. 

Remember that the original pioneer barnraisings in Ameri- 
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1931-2006 : 
Paul Avrich: A Passionate 
Chronicler of Anarchism 


by Julie Herrada 


beloved comrade and renowned scholar of 19" and 20" century anarchism 

passed away on February 17 at his home in New York City. Paul Avrich 

was author and editor of dozens of influential books and articles on 
the history of anarchism, including The Haymarket Tragedy; The Modern School 
Movement: Anarchism and Education in the United States; An American Anarchist: 
The Life of Voltairine de Cleyre; Anarchist Portraits; Sacco and Vanzetti: The Anarchist 
Background, and Anarchist Voices: An Oral History of Anarchism in America. 

Several of his books were nominated for the Pulitzer Prize, and all are used 
as authoritative sources by re- 
searchers world-wide. His pas- 
sion and love for anarchists and 
their ideals was unparalleled. 

Through his writing and his 
encouragement, Avrich inspired 
two generations of anarchists to 
not only explore our history, but 
to embrace it and seize it as our 
own. He was perhaps more in- 
strumental in connecting us with 
our past than any other historian 
or activist in recent years. 

Paul was a professor of Rus- 
sian history at Queens College 
for 30 years until his retire- 
ment in 1999. In 1961, he was 
chosen to travel to the Soviet 
Union where he was introduced 
to anarchism, paradoxically, in 
the archives of Moscow’s Lenin 
Library, and it changed his life. 
His first book was The Russian 
Anarchists, a compendium of the 
writings and history of men and women who were part of the authentic Russian 
Revolution that was suppressed by the Bolsheviks. 

Inspired by the uprising in Paris in 1968 when a mass student strike led toa 
general strike by 10 million French workers, Paul decided he wanted to teach 
a class on anarchism. He approached his dean at Queens College, who flatly 
refused, until Paul threatened to quit. He taught the class for almost twenty 
years, bringing in anarchist speakers such as Federico Arcos, Sam Dolgoff, Abe 
Bluestein, Valerio Isca, and Ahrne Thorne. 


Paul Avrich (left) with Federico Arcos at Emma 
Goldman's grave site, Waldheim Cemetery, 
Chicago, 1998. —photo: Julie Herrada 


Le Paul’s discovery of anarchism in a Russian library, his writing brought 
similar illumination to others. Bringing Voltairine de Cleyre to life through 
his biography of the late-i9"* century anarchist was one of the defining moments 
in the development of many radical feminists. I will always be grateful to 
him for introducing me to such a powerful role model. Before Avrich’s illness 
incapacitated him, he was working on a biography of Alexander Berkman. 

Many people have their own stories about how they were personally inspired 
by Avrich. He exuded warmth and enthusiasm and was always a pleasure to be 
around. Although constantly involved in a multitude of writing projects as well 
as teaching, he was kind and generous in sharing his time and knowledge. 


A Detroit comrade met Paul several years 
ago at an event sponsored by the University 
of Michigan’s Labadie Collection in Ann Ar- 
bor. She told him she was unable to locate the 
city in Ukraine from which her family had 
emigrated. Although he wasn’t familiar with 
the small village, as soon as he got back to 
New York, he thoughtfully sent her a map of 
the region, so she could try to locate it herself. 

Once, Paul took me on a radical walking 
tour of the Lower East Side. We stopped on 
Houston Street at the famous Katz’s deli for 
lunch where he chatted with the cooks in 
Russian. The more he spoke with them, the 
more free food they piled on our plates. 

Avrich’s work in helping to organize re- 
unions of Modern School students was an- 
other significant way in which he honored 
anarchist lives. Those who had attended the 
Ferrer Modern School in Stelton, New Jersey 
from 1915 until the early 1950s, looked for- 
ward every year to those reunions, mostly be- 
cause they knew that along with some of their 
old comrades, Paul Avrich would be there. 


H: was the glue that held the old-tim- 
ers together, and even though he was 
at least a generation removed from them, it 
was he who gave them the sense of commu- 
nity they previously had. He had the ability 
to speak to one or 100 people in an engaging 
and informative way, to easily recall facts, and 
weave them into a fascinating historical nar- 
rative, always stressing the communitarian 
and cooperative nature of the radical move- 
ment, and inspiring us to keep the struggle 
going. 

In 1997, I attended a Modern School 
Reunion with Paul. He and Federico Arcos 
picked me up at the airport. Paul was a won- 
derful host, making sure to introduce me to 
all of his friends. It was there that I first met 
Sydney and Clara Solomon, Victor and Pearl 
Morris, Rose Sterling, and several other Stel- 
ton alumni. Afterwards, he arranged a tour 
for me of the Modern School Archives at 
nearby Rutgers University Library led by its 
archivist, Fernanda Perone. 

Many of Avrich’s closest friends were his 
anarchist elders. He saw in them a genuine 
passion for their ideals and the ability to truly 
live them. He honored their lives and their 
history, and they loved and respected him in 
return. Moreover, he revived the lives of the 
compafieros who may have otherwise been 
forgotten. 

Paul will be missed by those of us who had 
the great fortune to know him and by those 
who have learned so much from his writ- 
ings. 
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Staging Haymarket 


Jacob Burke, 
early 1930s, 
from Haymarket 
Scrapbook 





views of Neebe and the teamster are projected on the wall fol- 
lowed by footage of the brawl at the ceremony. In the play, 
the constantly attacked police monument is a main character, 
personified, and his identity wavers between that of reaction- 
ary monument and the put-upon Irish-American beat cop who 
was the model for it. 

While struggling with abuse by anarchists, and ill use by 
his superiors on the force and capitalists, JP Morgan, Cyrus 
McCormick and Marshall Fields, he discovers the history of 
Haymarket and comes to understand what he really symbol- 
izes. Although this may be taken as a privileging of the posi- 
tion of the police, this character is depicted as a foot soldier of 
reaction, the cannon fodder of the establishment. The police- 
man/statue finds that in the unjust order he serves, it is impos- 
sible to enforce the law and serve justice at the same time, and 
that his own existence bolsters the system. 

One Martyr’s favorite poem was Heine’s, “The Weavers,” in 
which the oppressed textile workers of Germany weave curse- 
laden death shrouds for their masters—state, boss, and clergy. 
‘That poem, set to original music by award-winning, contem- 
porary Irish composer, Jennifer Walshe, is woven throughout 
the play, sung by the ensemble in the beginning, middle and 
end. The performers sing this song as they unfurl and cover the 
stage with a huge, mournful black flag covered in anarchist 
slogans of the time in many different languages, reflecting the 
diverse, immigrant composition and internationalism of the 
movement, while also suggesting a death shroud for most of 
the characters. 

A dialectic develops between Lucy Parsons, the Haymar- 
ket Monument and the police statue that ends with a violent 
synthesis. The statue realizes he will constantly be attacked, 
and, worse, his bosses will keep on rebuilding him every time 
he is destroyed, no matter how much he would rather cease to 
exist. 

He has become a key site of contention, a useful buffer, and 
the powers-that-be will not let him rest. Instead, he commits 
revolutionary suicide, blowing himself up with dynamite— 
evoking both Martyr Louis Lingg’s jailhouse dynamite suicide 
and the bomb attacks by the Weather Underground on the 
statue. Exploding, he falls into the position of the slain worker 
in the Martyrs Monument. 
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Lucy Parsons steps in front of him and takes the position 
of the heroic female figure, closing the image as a slide of the 
Martyrs Monument is projected. The play blacks out with this 
ambivalent image and a funereal bass drum beat. The ending 
is contradictory, with an unstable tableau and unresolved, con- 
flicting ideas of race, heroism, and the class position of the in- 
dividuals that make up the rank-and-file police. 


Epilogue/Sequel: The Police Statue Makes 


a Comeback: To Haymarket Square! 

We tried a more whimsical approach in May 2002. I was 
invited to perform in Haymarket Square by artist Michael Pi- 
azza and his crew, who were setting up a whole series of events. 
‘The square was totally “clean” of any historical memorial be- 
sides the bolt holes where the ILHS plaque used to hang in a 
wall before it was stolen. 

Power had changed its approach—and rather than have 
a big reactionary shrine defining the space, all trace of Hay- 
market had been erased (this was before the construction of 
the ideologically ambivalent statue that stands there today). I 
know that power abhors a vacuum, especially cultural power, 
so I wrote a script in which the police statue is back—and he’s 
fighting mad! 

He’s going to take back his rightful, dominating space in 
the Square he was driven from by the anarchists years ago! The 
idea of filling the void where the big metallic monument used 
to be with a silly, soft papier-maché caricature really appealed 
to me, and working with the great labor puppeteer, Tavia La- 
Follette, and her student Diana Vencius, we did just that—and 
marched from City Hall to Haymarket, giving out a flyer with 
a cartoon of a smiling, waving Police statue, saying: 

“The Haymarket police statue (and friends) cordially invite 
you to walk with them to Haymarket Square, where this edi- 
fying edifice will triumphantly reassume his too-long forlorn 
position of public power and say a few wise words for our con- 
sumption.” 

The cops were on us immediately. After avoiding arrest 
by admitting to the police, that, yes, we had no permit, but 
we weren't demonstrating—we were just happily celebrating 
the eight-hour day!—our puppet procession made the march 
to Haymarket Square. We laid the huge black flag from the 
1998 Haymarket show over the former site of the statue. Lucy 
Parsons, in papier-maché form, came along for the march, of 
course, and it will be no surprise to the reader to hear that, in 
the end, she drove the statue from the Square once again. 

But the statue, and everything it stands for, survives, still 
standing in the halls of reaction and repression. . .hmm. . .I feel 
another sequel coming on. 

Down With Power! 


L. M. Bogad is a professor of political performance at the 
University of California at Davis. He is the author of Electoral 
Guerrilla Theatre: Radical Ridicule and Social Movements. Bo- 
gad is a veteran of the Lincoln Center Theatre Director’s Labo- 
ratory and the Clandestine Insurgent Rebel Clown Army. 


Fifth Estate recommended reading: Haymarket Scrapbook, 
Edited by Dave Roediger & Franklin Rosemont. A compendium 
of the history, biographies, and politics of the event. Available 
from Charles H. Kerr Publishing; Chicago; charleshkerr.org 





Paul Spina/LNS 


Torture Didn’t Begin In Abu Ghraib. Try a 
Marine Brig 30 years ago. 


by Al McKee 


GET ON THE WALL, PRIDNER!” I had just been marched inside 
the sally port by two armed MP’s. The heavy barred gate slammed shut. 
My partner, Duke, was right behind me, flanked by two more MP's. 

“YOU DEAF, PRIDNER! I SAID-GET ON THE WALL!” Yellow hand- 
prints, greatly spaced, were spray-painted on the wall. Corresponding footprints, 
also widely-spaced, below me on the spit-shined sally port deck. I stared at the 
yellow prints on the deck. My face was rammed into the concrete bulkhead by 


U: Marine Corp brig. Corpus Christi, Texas, 1964. “ON THE WALL! 


one of the brig guards. 

“CAN’T HEAR YOU, MAGGOT! 
ON THE FUCKING WALL!” I turned 
and spit part of my front tooth at one of the 
guards. White, blood-flecked, contrasting 
nicely with the sharply creased olive-green 
fatigue shirt: it stuck right underneath black 
stenciled letters—PFC Sanchez. 

I saw the first one coming in a blur; then 
I was billy-clubbed to the deck. “YOU GOT 
BLOOD ON MY SHIRT, MAGGOT! 
I’M GONNA...” 

“TENHUT!” A Marine Corps captain 
walked into the sally port. “What's going on 
here, private.” 

“Sir! This pridner’s being uncooperative, 
sir! He . . che spit on me, sir!” The captain 
looked at me lying there in my blue Navy 
Uniform of the Day. There’s this cryptic ri- 
valry between the marines and the navy. All 
naval personnel sentenced to brig time were 
turned over to the nurturing care of their jar- 
head brothers-in-arms. 

“Very well, private. Carry on.” ‘The sally 
port gate slid open. The captain, proud and 
erect, strode forth into the blazing Texas 
sun. 

I was jerked to my feet and slammed, once 
again, against the cement wall. My feet were 
kicked into the footprints, my hands slapped 
upon the hand-prints. I was spread. Sanchez 
shook me down, Marine Corps style, paying 
particular attention to my genitalia. 

I leaned, spread-eagle, against the wall 
watching drops of my blood mess up their 
obsessively scrubbed and waxed sally port 
deck. “This way, pridner.” A tall black guard, 
Lance Corporal Connley, pushed me into a 
long narrow hallway off the sally port. 

When we got back to the barracks, the 
MP’s were waiting for Duke and me. We 
were cuffed and taken to the brig before our 
court-martial. It was illegal to imprison mil- 
itary personnel before they're sentenced, but 
when you're under the thumb of the UCMJ 
(Uniform code of Military Justice), as they 
say, “Your ass is grass and I’m the lawn mow- 
er.” 

In our case, someone in the Legal De- 
partment was afraid that Duke or I would 
harm the third party involved if we found 
out he’d received immunity from the Admi- 
ral, and was going to testify against us. The 
three of us were stationed at the Naval Air 
Base in Beeville, Texas, just north of Corpus 
Christi. We had weekend passes. 

“Let’s go to Houston an’ roll somebody,” 
said Shorty, the third party. So, we did. 

Two Houston detectives apprehended us 
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(>). of the guards 
held a silver Zippo 


lighter in front of his 
face. | saw the spark 
of the flintwheel. 

Two of the guards 
grabbed the prison- 
er’s head as the hand 
with the Zippo guided 
the flame to the soft 
skin underneath the 
man’s chin. 


at the bus station as we tried to make a 
speedy getaway on a southbound Grey- 
hound. Our victim was well-known to 
them. They were visibly pleased we had 
ruffled the composure of his life. He de- 
cided not to press charges. 

You guys can go now,” one of the 
detectives told us. “How ‘bout pickin’ 
another town to visit in our fine state 
of Texas next time you get a pass.” We 
readily agreed. “Oh, there’s just one lit- 
tle thing . . . if I don’t report this to your 
commanding officer, I could get fired.” 

The Navy charged us with attempted 
homicide, armed robbery, grand theft 
auto, and conspiracy. We were writ- 
ten-up for a General Court-martial-the 
highest. 

Duke and I gave only name, rank 
and serial number at the inquest. Shorty 
caved in and agreed to sell us out. He 
was given his choice of duty anywhere 


outside the U.S.A. 


Decades of verbal whittling 

“HALT!” Lance Corporal Connley 
stood beside me. We were in front of a 
closed door. “Stand at attention, prid- 
ner!” The Marine Corps had a knack 
for slaughtering the English language. I 
liked the way the word “prisoner” shot 
out the corner of his mouth, reshaped by 
decades of boot camp D.I. verbal whit- 
tling—“pridner.” 

To my left, farther down the hall, a 
group of guards had someone jacked-up 
against the bulkhead. Another prisoner, 
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another American serviceman. It looked 
like he'd been scalped, his skinned head 
a patchwork of bloody flaps. One of the 
guards held a silver Zippo lighter in 
front of his face. I saw the spark of the 
flintwheel. Two of the guards grabbed 
the prisoner’s head as the hand with the 
Zippo guided the flame to the soft skin 
underneath the man’s chin. He took it as 
long as he could: bug-eyed, squirming, 
kicking. Then, he started to scream. 

Connley opened the door. A man sat 
ramrod straight behind a desk. A plaque 
read: WARDEN. 

Sergeant Wright. Summer khaki 
flawless—not a wrinkle—-looking remark- 
ably like Jack Webb from the old T.V. 
series “Dragnet.” His eyes sparkled with 
Section Eight delight. I had the feeling 
he was ready to have some fun. His right 
hand came up, palm out, as if he was 
about to say the Pledge of Allegiance. 


“Wrong, pridner.” 

“How many fingers do you see, prid- 
ner?” I knew this one; a trick question. 
If I said five, I lost. If I said four, I lost. 
“Four,” I said. Lance Corporal Conn- 
ley grabbed my hand and pinned it to 
the desk top. Sergeant Wright slowly 
opened a drawer and brought out a 
shiny chrome industrial stapler, prob- 
ably a Black and Decker. 

“Wrong, pridner.” He pressed the 
stapler to the tip of my thumb. “That’s 
not a thumb, that’s a finger.” He shot 
a 3/4 inch staple flush into my thumb. 
“Get this maggot out of my office, 
Lance Corporal.” Connley gazed down 
at me and smiled. 

“You ain’t gonna make it outa here 
alive, boy.” 

That was approximately my first 
twenty minutes inside a Marine Corps 
brig 40 years ago. I was 18 years old. 
For a while, I believed Lance Corporal 
Connley. 

I remember Segregation-the black- 
out cells: steel pits with a bucket for a 
toilet, 14 days of bread and water, lis- 
tening to men caged on either side of 
me beg the trustees for a razor blade. 
The UCMJ stated that no one could be 
confined to a Segregation unit for more 
than seven days. When my first week 
was up, the steel door opened. The light 
I so desperately craved sent me scurry- 
ing to the rear of the cell like a crippled 
sewer rat. 


“GET UP! GET UP, YOU FILTHY 
MAGGOT! TIME’S UP! HERE! 
HIT THE SHOWERS!” I was handed 
a scrub brush and a bar of orange soap. 

If you did your seven days without 
causing too much dissension, you'd be 
returned to general population. After 
Id showered, I was informed that ac- 
cording to the rules of the UCMJ, I had 
been properly released from my sentence 
to Segregation. When they dragged me 
to my cell, and every-so-gently escorted 
me back inside. 


Violent and suicidal 

“You need another seven days, mag- 
got! You have severe adjustment prob- 
lems.” Some nights, I awoke flying 
through the air. Certain guards would 
wait until everyone was asleep, then 
they'd drag out the fire hoses. A fire 
hose fact: if you get hit full-blast with 
that jet stream of high-pressure water, 
you will be moved. 

‘The routine changed with the weath- 
er. Count: three times a day, outside, on 
the red lines, in the concrete yard. In the 
heat of a Texas summer, we had to wear 
wool clothing and leather bombardier 
jackets with fur collars. Men withered 
and fell like dead plants. Wintertime 
on the red lines was done bare-chested, 
barefooted; the only article of clothing 
allowed was our skivvies. 

One form of torture would be 
dropped and replaced with something 
new and innovative. But the Zippo 
lighters remained a constant past-time 
of the guards. 

The theory among the prisoners was 
that these jarheads were so unbalanced 
the Marine Corps refused to send them 
to Vietnam. So, they were relegated to 
brig duty. But I was just as psychopath- 
ic, violent, and suicidal as the men who 
guarded me. They were my only sane 
qualities. I embraced them; they kept 
me alive. 

Fourteen months later, the sally port 
gate opened and Duke and I walked out 
into the blazing Texas sun. We were 
lucky. Some others weren’t. I suppose 
theirnext-of-kin receiveda letter from the 
Navy department that went something 
like this: “We regret to inform you . . .” 

When I saw the photographs on T-V. 
of the Iraq prisoner abuse scandal, I 
thought, “Ah, yes.” Abu Ghraib—an iso- 
lated incident? Or business-as-usual? 
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by Anu Bonobo 


othing can prepare you for New 
Orleans. All the dramatic rhetoric, 
righteous anger, extravagant 
allegory, profligate tears, and urgent 
broadcasts of need have not been wasted. 
If some well-intentioned money has 
been squandered in a vortex of govern- 
ment and charity bureaucracy, all the love, 
prayer, intention, direct action, and indig- 
nation could not be better spent than on 
saving this amazing spiritual and cultural 
homeland. N 
Seeing this city offers the working defi- 
nition of urban decimation and burns 
a hole in the heart. 
On a driving tour of the devasta- 
tion, desolation, and desperation, we 


saw: a patchwork of blue tarps deco- You for New Orlea ns’ 


rating rooftops (Andrei Codrescu 

called the blue tarp, the “new flag of New Orleans”); putrid 
piles of rotting refuse from houses recently gutted in a city that 
locals assure me is much cleaner than it was a few months ago; 
destroyed houses, many with the intimate remains of people’s 
lives—from personal photos to children’s toys—still littering 
the floors and walls; squatters’ tent cities taking up space near 
what was once a public golf course; the ubiquitous clusters of 
white FEMA trailers, both in parks and in front of still unin- 
habitable homes; the ominous brown lines marking how high 
on the houses the floodwaters rose; and just as distressing as 
the water lines, the startling spray painted messages, often ad- 
jacent to the insignia of resignation, an “X” left by search and 
rescue teams, noting when a house was searched and whether 
any bodies were found. 

In a brief survey of this revered and rebellious residence of 
America’s Creole soul, one also can see a fierce survival ethic 
pervading the place and evading the end times. I met people 
visiting from their new homes in places like Memphis, but en- 
countered evacuees who had decided to move back. 





from the National Guard. —John Clark 


In contrast to the inept response 
from government bureaucracies, we 
saw the amazing grassroots activ- 
ism of Common Ground offering 
volunteers the opportunity to ‘see 
the impact of their energies. 

With younger activists com- 
_ing to New Orleans from across 
North America and participating 
in unmediated mutual aid more 
than regimented charity, Common 
Ground recalls the emotional mus- 
cle of the 1960s Freedom Riders 
finding paths to develop their radi- 
cal consciousness through mean- 

ingful acts of revolutionary 


‘Nothing Can Prepare ares trump card from 


the Tarot decks of Voodoo 
Alley and Jackson Square 
readers and oracles, the re- 
lentless hope of residents calling for rebirth and renewal re- 
minds us that while some deities were blamed as harbingers 
of destruction, others can be called on as charges for change. 
As inspired as so many N’Orleans natives are, the city is also 
reckoning with severe doses of political sobriety, a sobriety as 
intense and diverse as the defiant drunken revelry that brands 
the Fat Tuesday festivities. 

My New Orleans visit coincided with the six month mark 
since Katrina struck and America’s Carnival, the annual Mardi 
Gras festivities—five fierce days parading and partying in the 
streets. Nothing cancels Mardi Gras, as one billboard selling 
booze reminded us. 

I’m grateful that the sensual and defiant gravity of the holi- 
day hooked me to get down South. Nothing can prepare you 
for New Orleans, which is exactly why you should go: to see 
the horror, hype, and hope with your own eyes and ideas—and 
to help the healing in any way you can. 

To donate or volunteer, contact commongroundrelief-org. 





Upcoming Events 


New England Anarchist Bookfair. 
April 21-22. Boston 

Friday, 7pm-1lpm, Community 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St. 

Mitchell Verter, editor of Dreams 
of Freedom, on Mexican anarchist Ri- 
cardo Flores Magon and contemporary 
Magonism, a video and music. 

The Bookfair. Saturday, 10am-7pm. 
Massachusetts College of Art, Pozen 
Center, 621 Huntington Ave. Tables 
from distros, radical bookstores, Info- 
shops, and publishers. Speakers, work- 
shops, panel discussions, and films. 

Web - site: —http://lists.riseup.net/ 
www/info/ne_anarchist_bookfair 


7th Annual Montreal Anarchist 
Bookfair, May 19-21 
CEDA, 2515, rue Delisle, 
Metro Lionel Groult 
Friday night: panel discussion. Fair 
on Saturday. Films, art exhibit, a soli- 
darity room where local groups explain 
their projects, radio broadcast, and street 
theatre. Introductory workshops are 
provided for people new to anarchy. On 
Sunday there are in-depth workshops. 
The Festival of Anarchy begins May 
1 with events until the fair: poetry read- 
ings, films, book and newspaper launch- 
es, and Anarchist Theatre Festival. 
Childcare and translation available. 
on Saturday and Sunday. 
http://anarchistbookfair.taktic.org 





° Wild Earth 2006: 
wil) Roots of Resistance 
Activist training and 
net-working, May 
19-22 in the forest 
near Vancouver, B.C. 
Coast. | Workshops, 
training, music, and 
visioning for future 
campaigns. Wild Earth is an inclusive 
gathering, dedicated to forging alliances 
across boundaries of race, class, gender, 
and age. 

Hands-on training in non-violence 
and civil disobedience tactics, tree- 
climbing, blockades, primitive skills. 
Email: wildearth@resist.ca. Web: www 
wildearth.resist.ca 
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Continued from Page 12 


The neocons who devised this strategy in the late 1990s 
had an unusually clear vision of what will be developing in 
the coming decades. Oil production is peaking at a time when 
competition for increasingly scarcer sources from growing 
economies like China’s is heightening. If the U.S. isn’t stra- 
tegically situated, they reasoned, it risks being at a distinct 
disadvantage in coming economic and even military conflicts 
based on the need for fossil fuels. 

The official rationale for the Iraq war came unraveled so 
quickly for two reasons. First, the Bush administration lies 
about weapons of mass destruction and a 9/11/Iraq connec- 
tion were so transparently false. Plus, they were peddled by 
inept and arrogant flacks used to saying anything and neither 
being challenged nor ever paying the consequences for previ- 
ous failures, who didn’t even bother to do a sophisticated job 
of salesmanship. 


themselves. They bought their own bullshit about liberating 

Iraq from a dictator (one who several in the administration 
had previously supported), fighting a war on the cheap, and 
being hailed by a grateful population. 

Had there been an easy win for the U.S. invaders and oc- 
cupiers, Bush probably would have been hailed as a great hero. 
But GI deaths mount as the situation in Iraq deteriorates. The 
corruption of Cheney’s Halliburton no-bid contracts and 
outright swindling of reconstruction funds with absolutely 
no results is exposed, increasing the realization that billions 
are going to another country while the U.S. infrastructure 
crumbles. That, all combined, has turned the tide of popular 
opinion against the Bush criminals and their war. 

Only a few percentage points above the hardcore fascist 
third of the population still support the conflict, but these 
twisted souls would probably remain loyal to Bush even if they 
saw films of him participating in cannibalism. Over 50 per- 
cent of Americans now agree that Bush should be impeached 
if he lied about WMDs as the basis for invading, and most 
people agree that he did. 

‘There should be scandal that the murderous gang of politi- 
cians in Washington lied to justify a war for oil and geo-po- 


Te second reason relates to the first. The liars lied to 
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litical hegemony, but what U.S. war has been any different? Or, 
for that matter, any war ever fought between nation states? 

It’s worth going through a few U.S. wars, minus the patri- 
otic cant, as a reminder. 

The Mexican War (1846-1848) was solely for territorial 
expansion which gobbled up good portions of Mexico’s north 
territories, including Texas, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Some still refer to those states as “occupied Mexico.” 

The Spanish-American war (1898-1902) was based on the 
lie that the Spanish blew up the U.S. battleship Maine in Ha- 
vana, Cuba harbor. Research done a 100 years later shows the 

ship blew from the inside out, suggesting a munitions 


ALL WARS ARE LIES! explosion. The Hearst papers beat the war drums to 


arouse a sleepy population into a patriotic frenzy, and 
soon America had the empire it sought as a way to enrich itself 
at a time when economic conditions were so bad that the rul- 
ers feared revolution. The war booty included the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, several Pacific islands, and control of Cuba. The 
U.S. had to fight guerrilla resistance in the Philipines, com- 
mitting similar atrocities as it did in Vietnam years later to stop 
a massive insurgency against the American occupiers. Sound 
familiar? 

From 1902 through to the invasion of Panama in 1989, U.S. 
Marines intervened over a hundred times in Latin America 
whenever American corporate interests were threatened. U.S. 
Marine General Smedley Butler’s oft-used quote is enough to 
make the point: “I helped make Mexico, especially Tampico, 
safe for American oil interests in 1914. I helped make Haiti 
and Cuba a decent place for the National City Bank boys to 
collect revenues in. I helped in the raping of half a dozen Cen- 
tral American republics for the benefits of Wall Street. The 
record of racketeering is long. I helped purify Nicaragua for the 
international banking house of Brown Brothers in 1909-1912. 
I brought light to the Dominican Republic for American sugar 
interests in 1916. In China I helped to see to it that Standard 
Oil went its way unmolested.” 

‘The U.S. entered World War I (1917-1918) only toward its 
end, but ask anyone why America intervened after three years 
of a European conflict and they usually return a blank stare. The 
official reason was the Germans had sunk an unarmed English 
passenger ship with great loss of life including Americans, but 
as it turned out, the ship was secretly carrying munitions to 
Britain from the U.S. in violation of the Neutrality Act. That 
and a few inconsequential other items were the excuse the U.S. 
used to involve itself in an inter-imperial slaughter on the side 
of the Allies. The real reasons, beyond the rhetoric of making 
the world safe for democracy, were to insure war loans made 
to the Allies, particularly England, were secure and to begin 
functioning as a new imperial power that could dictate policy 
on a global basis. 

Wars provide the opportunity for governments to police in- 
ternal threats, as well, so, the U.S. used a conflict virtually no 
one initially wanted to ruthlessly stamp out the mass-based do- 
mestic socialist, anarchist, and radical trade union movements 
which were challenging the system at that time. 


reasons it was fought and the nature of the geo-political 


cs War II (1941-1945) is so mythologized that the real 
machinations which left30 million people asvictims cannot 


be easily summarized. Although 
the conflict is often characterized 
by some radicals as the one time we 
fought anyone worse than us, most 
agree that the U.S. was genuinely 
at risk. This view certainly has 
elements of truth to it, but mostly 
it is portrayed in official memory 
as the “Good War,” expressed 
in triumphalist terms of good 
over evil. This completely ignores 
the war’s abundant complexity. 
WWII was 100 percent about 
markets, empire, and colonies, and 
zero percent about democracy and 
freedom. It was only about ending 
a threat from imperial rivals, not 
defeating fascism as an ideology. 
Here are just two elements: 

“Appeasing Hitler” has per- 
sisted as a metaphor into this era 
as what not to do about aggressive 
dictators. The British are portrayed 
as spinelessly giving into the Ger- 
man dictator at Munich at a time 
when they should have confronted his demands. Hence, they 
only forestalled World War II but emboldened Hitler, making 
the conficit more certain rather than less. Eventually, goes the 
argument, it took U.S. entry into the war to save the day. 

British diplomacy wasn’t based in timidity, but rather predi- 
cated upon a cynical strategy of giving Hitler what he wanted 
in Central Europe by calculating, incorrectly, that his next 
military move would be against the Soviet Union. The British, 
no less than the Nazis, saw Russian communism as the main 
enemy of the West. U.S. President Franklin Roosevelt was in 
agreement with this policy as was corporate America, the latter 
which enthusiastically aided the construction of the Nazi war 
machine and continued surreptitiously trading with the enemy 
during the war. 

Henry Ford, received a German Iron Cross medal in 1938 
in Detroit from a Nazi emissary. Hitler was a great admirer of 
the anti-Semitic Ford, an early enthusiast of the Nazi party, 
and kept a photo of the auto magnate on the walls of his Berlin 
bunker even in his last days. General Motors, IBM, and the 
Ethyl Corporation were many among other corporate enthusi- 
asts who built the Nazi war machine during the 1930s. 

After the Werhmacht invasion of Russia in 1941 (essentially 
fueled by Standard Oil diesel), then-Senator Harry S Truman 
expressed a view of many when he said on the U.S. Senate 
floor that he hoped each of the belligerents would do maxi- 
mum damage to one another, foreshadowing the internecine 
Iraq-Iran war that the U.S. encouraged in the 1980s. How- 
ever, as more and more goods were sold to Britain in 1940-41 
under the so-called Lend-Lease program, corporate America, 
no less than the Roosevelt administration, realized that if their 
best customer and major debtor were to lose to Germany, it 
would be a financial disaster for their recovery from the De- 
pression. Suddenly, sentiment changed, particularly among the 
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capitalist elite, from being 
pro-Nazi to realizing that 
it was those cheeky Brits 
who were fighting for De- 
mocracy. 1) 
The war in Europe was 
stood on its head, however, 
with the surprise victory 
of the Soviet Red Army 
over the vaunted German 
Werhmacht, leaving the 
Communists in control of 
Eastern Europe by 1945, 
the possibility most feared 
by the West. Essentially, 
it was the Russians who 
defeated the Nazis hav- 
ing responsibility for 90 
percent of German battle- 
field casualties while sus- 
taining 13 million dead 
of their own. By constrast, 
American battle deaths in 
Europe total 100,000, the 
same figure the Russians 
suffered in the battle for Berlin alone. The conclusion of the 
European theatre conflict on the Allies’ part, beginning; with 
the June 1944 Normanday invasion and including war crimes 
such as the firebombing of Dresden, had little to do with de- 
feating the Nazis, something the Russians were on the way 
to completing, and almost all about post-war considerations 
regarding stopping the Soviet Union from being in a geo-po- 
litical dominant position. 


n the Far East, the U.S., and its imperial ally, Britain, battled 

Japan for control of China and other Pacific rim European 

colonies. It ended with the militarily unnecessary war crime 
of the atom bombing of two defenseless Japanese cities in a 
country on the verge of surrender. This was seen by the Truman 
adminstration as the first shot of World War I]]—that with 
the Soviet Union. 

After peace prevailied on all fronts in 1945, Soviet suc- 
cesses in Eastern Europe, and the upsurge of anti-colonial 
movements in Africa and Asia, were quickly turned to the ad- 
vantage of the Western economies which created a Cold War 
where no conflict existed. Stalin neither planned nor intended 
“world domination.” However, the U.S. manufactured a fear of 
the “march of Communism” creating a seamless segue for the 
World War II war economy to continue unabated. At the same 
time, the Red Scare at home was used, as it had during the first 
international conflict thirty years before, to stifle internal dis- 
sent and labor militancy. 

The murky origins of the Korean War (1950-1953), only five 
years after the end of a horrific inter-imperial slaughter is still 
the subject of debate. Suffice it to say, the first war to “stop 
communism” wound up with one million dead civilians at the 
hands of the U.S. in a war that was driven by a pathological 
ideology connected to a mad economy. 
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All Wars Are Lies 


Continued from Previous Page 


Vietnam (1960-1975), America’s longest war, began as an 
effort to support the French colonial masters who had been 
re-installed in Indochina by the U.S. after Japan’s defeat and 
ended with the complete destruction of the country, three mil- 
lion civilian deaths, and almost 60,000 of the invaders. 

The slaughter commenced in mass proportions following a 
contrived 1964 incident in the Gulf of Tonkin off the Vietnam 
coast where it was alleged that two U.S. destroyers were at- 
tacked by small North Vietnamese boats. No damage was done 
and no one ever asked, what were American warships doing 
8,000 miles from home so provocatively and belligerently close 
to another nation’s coastline? Can one imagine if the situation 
were reversed and North Vietnamese destroyers were just sev- 
eral miles off the coast of New York City? 

Although left critics of U.S. war policy protested at the time 
that the attacks were a contrivance, all of the media and Con- 
gress dutifully bought the story, allowing the enormous escala- 
tion of a war that the U.S. rightfully lost. Forty-one years later, 
the National Security Agency released hundreds of pages of 
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secret documents showing, indeed, the evidence of the Tonkin 
attack had been “deliberately skewed.” A little too late for the 
mountain of corpses that the lie produced. 

‘The taste of defeat in the mouths of Americans was strong 
enough during the 1970s that it looked like perhaps the era 
of U.S. overseas adventures would be curtailed. However, the 
Reagan administration found a couple of easy win wars that 
were used to roll back the public distaste for continuing con- 
flicts. The reversal of the so-called Vietnam Syndrome and the 
unchallenged ability of the U.S. to extend military force any- 
where in the world was more at issue during the invasions of 
Grenada and Panama than the manufactured excuses. 

Both were in violation of international law and both based 
on lies. The first, that American citizens were endangered by 
the chaos following the meltdown of a leftist government on 
the left-ruled island, and the second, that U.S. forces were only 
enforcing an arrest warrant on a former client state dictator. 
‘The latter is particularly egregious since the invasion of Pana- 
ma and apprehension of CIA-asset President Manuel Noriega 
took upwards of 4,000 civilians lives in the poor districts sur- 
rounding the presidential palace. This would be like the cops 
coming to your community to arrest a dope dealer, and in the 
process, burning the area to the ground and killing your family 
along with hundreds of your neighbors. 

‘The intervention in Central America during the 1980s pro- 
duced a bloody decade with the U.S. backing death squad gov- 
ernments, torture states, and paid mercenaries resulting in the 
deaths of hundreds of thousands of civilians. The slaughter was 
based on numerous lies about communist subversion, desta- 
bilizing regimes, Cuban infiltration, etc. The perpetrators of 
them populate the current Bush regime. 
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The 1991 Gulf War was just what the imperialists were 
seeking. Another U.S. client, Saddam Hussein, seemingly 
goes bad. His invasion of Kuwait sparked a U.S. response that 
dashes the Vietnam Syndrome with an easy win, but includes 
the unnecessary slaughter of thousands of retreating Iraqi 
conscripts. This nasty little Crusader incursion was the start of 
long-range plans to directly control Middle East oil reserves 
rather than allow a series of unstable surrogates to do so. Rea- 
gan had supported Saddam throughout the 1980s, but Bush I 
saw a golden opportunity to improve his sagging poll numbers 
and increase U.S. Middle East presence when the Iraqi dicta- 
tor fell into a brilliantly conceived trap. 

In July 1990, a meeting between the U.S. ambassador and 
Saddam occurred that was reasonably interpreted by the Iraqi 
dictator as a go-ahead for his invasion plans. Middle East 
national borders were almost exclusively drawn by retreating 
European powers to facilitate neo-colonialism irrespective of 
what ethnic tensions they increased or arbitrary boundaries 
were established. Saddam never would have invaded Kuwait 
had he not seen it as being consistent with the support he had 
received from his U.S. benefactors during the 1980s. 

Iraq War (2003-????) The lies surrounding this invasion 
and occupation have been thoroughly ex- 
posed in the same media that so compliantly 
repeated all the Bush administration inven- 
tions during the run-up to the war. They don’t 
need repeating here. Suffice it to say, a gullible 

* and frightened public, whipped up by men- 
dacious politicians through an uncritical media initially gave 
high approval ratings to the invasion, sold as a hedge against 
the threat of post-9/11 terrorism. 

It’s shocking that Americans are shocked that this admin- 
istration lied about the reasons for the Iraq war since it is con- 
sistent with each of this nation’s previous ones. One wonders 
why no lessons are learned and why each generation, and in 
some cases the same one, are able to be fooled each time the 
reigning politicians discover the next grave threat to the na- 
tion. 

This is partly due to an infantilized mass character struc- 
ture created by living within authoritarian nation states (even 
ones which feature ostensible democratic facades) that create 
an inability to think independently, and a fear of contradict- 
ing Big Father surrogates. Perhaps, most importantly, is the 
creation of a spectacularized collective consciousness in which 
the socially atomized individual is submerged into the state 
and believes he shares in its prowess and glory. This substitute 
isn’t much, but it attempts to compensate for being stripped of 
any real sense of authentic worthiness and localized sense of 
community. 

All of it, the economic necessity for war, the imperial drive 
for markets and hegemony, the mass psychology of submission 
to the leader, are intricate components of the political state 
and have been since its origin. So, peace is not patriotic; op- 
posing war is a struggle against the grosteque institution that 
generates both wars and homage to itself. 





Highly recommended: The Myth of the Good War: America 
in the Second World War, by Jacques R. Pauwels, Lorimer Pub- 
lishers, lorimer.ca. Also, all Howard Zinn history. 
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The Issues They Present for 
Environmental Activists 





n December 7, the sudden arrest of six individuals rocked the activist 
community. All were accused of arsons claimed by the Earth Liberation 
Front (ELF) and/or Animal Liberation Front (ALF). 

Since then, the cases have taken many twists and turns: one of those arrested 
died in custody in an apparent suicide; six more activists were indicted (although 
three have not been apprehended); then, on January 20, a 65-count indictment 
against the remaining 11 arrestees blamed them for every major ELF action 
between 1996 and 2001, with a trial set for October 31. In February, two more 
activists were arrested and charged with some of the same arsons in Oregon. 

According to the FBI, the arrests were part of “Operation Backfire,” a project 
to dismantle the underground eco-saboteur network. Until now, no one had been 
arrested for major ELF arsons, such as the burning of an under-construction sky 
resort in Vail, Colorado. Most observers agree that the ELF lacks formal struc- 
ture; any person who abides by ELF guidelines may use the name. 

Other recent actions against activists include: the arrest of three people in 
Auburn, California for a separate ELF action; another bust of long-time ALF 
spokesman Rod Coronado; and the continued attempts to extradite Tre Arrow 
from Canada to face U.S. arson charges. Also ongoing are grand juries in San 
Francisco and Eugene focusing on animal rights and environmental activists and 
the recent convictions of the SHAC7 for violating the new Animal Enterprise 
Terrorism Act. 


Informants Play A Role 

Significant differences exist between the 12 people who have been indicted. 
Bill Rodgers died in custody on December 22, reportedly of a suicide. Joseph 
Dibee, Rebecca Rubin and Josephine Overaker have been indicted but are not in 
custody; federal officials claim they are out of the country. Kevin Tubbs, Stan- 
islas Gregory Meyerhoff, and Sarah Harvey are reportedly “co-operating” with 
officials in the investigation. Prisoner support groups have withdrawn support 
for all three. 

Harvey is out on bail; so are Jonathan Paul, Suzanne Savoie, and Daniel Mc- 
Gowan. McGowan had been previously refused bail in New York City and was 
extradited to Oregon, but was the first to be released there; Jonathan Paul and 
Suzanne Savoie had been summoned to appear before the Eugene grand jury, but 
were arrested before appearing. 

Particularly disturbing about this case are two informants, who have not re- 
ceived any charges. According to the FBI, Jacob (“Jake the Snake”) Ferguson 
wore a wire and recorded conversations with several of the defendants; McGowan 
was initially denied bail on the basis of a taped conversation with Ferguson. 

What this trial will mean to the larger activist milieu is still uncertain. The 
FBI has declared ELF and ALF groups to be the number one domestic ter- 


rorist threat. After September 11, industries 
targeted by the ALF and ELF successfully 
pushed federal agencies to prioritize focus 
on those engaged in economic sabotage—in 
effect, making the federal government their 
free security company and investigators. 

‘The FBI has also publicly declared the ar- 
sons to be terrorism, despite the fact that no 
humans have ever been harmed in ELF acts. 
Widespread support for their actions among 
environmentalists, progressive activists, and 
even the public-at-large hasinfuriated govern- 
ment officials and industry bureaucrats, and 
undoubtedly, intensified focus on the ELF. 


What Support Obligations Do We Have? 

‘These arrests pose problematic questions 
for the larger community. Activists will have 
a range of relationships to these actions. 
Many of us, for example, would never pub- 
licly advocate ELF-style actions, although 
privately, they are a source of glee. 

Nonetheless, consider the following three 
good reasons to support these people, even 
those accused of actions that we ourselves 
may not advocate: 

* Although some of those arrested, have 
apparently admitted guilt, others have not 
and some are proclaiming innocence. At 
least two activists (Connor Cash and Josh 
Connole) arrested in the past and charged 
with ELF actions were later exonerated. 

Take the disconcerting case of Daniel 
McGowan. A high-profile public activist 
in New York City, McGowan does defense 
work for Jeffrey Luers, an environmental ac- 
tivist serving a 22-year sentence for burning 
three SUVs in Eugene. Are those doing jail 
support for imprisoned environmental sabo- 
teurs being targeted by the government and 
then accused themselves of “terrorism?” 

* All of those charged are facing exces- 
sive jail sentences (up to life in prison). Many 
studies have shown that radical left and an- 
archist activists receive far stiffer sentences 
than those given to non-political offenders or 
right-wing activists. 

The threat of far-ranging indictments and 
long sentences indicate clear attempts to sup- 
press the radical environmental movement in 
general. 

* If the federal government successfully 
labels economic sabotage as “terrorism” and 
makes that claim stick in court, this will en- 
courage federal agents to extend the “War 
on Terror” into an even more extensive war 
against the environmental and animal rights 
movement. 


For more information and updates: fbi- 
witchhunt.org and ecoprisoners.org. 
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Militia women on the 
Estramadura Front, 1936, 
during the 

Spanish Revolution 


Mujeres Libres Newspaper, 
1936 





Those who established Mujeres Libres were all deeply com- 
mitted to the larger anarchist movement and its goals. But they 
found the existing organizations of that movement inadequate 
to address the specific problems confronting them as women, 
whether in the movement itself or in the larger society. 

‘They came to insist that a separate organization, devoted 
to emancipation—to freeing women from their triple enslave- 
ment: enslavement to ignorance, as women, and as workers— 
was essential both to women and to the success of the larger 
movement. In this brief piece, I will locate Mujeres Libres in 
the context of the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist movement— 
what it offered, what its limits were, and then explain why—in 
that case—women thought it necessary to create an autono- 
mous women’s organization. 

Anarchism aims to abolish hierarchy and structured rela- 
tions of domination and subordination in society, and to create 
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L. 1936, groups of women in Madrid and Barcelona founded Mujeres 
Libres, an organization dedicated to liberation from their “triple 
enslavement to ignorance, as women, and as producers.” While it 
lasted for less than three years (its activities in Spain were brought 
to an abrupt halt by the victory of Franco’s forces in February 1939), 
Mujeres Libres mobilized over 20,000 women, and developed an 
extensive network of activities designed to empower individual women 
while building a sense of community. 
Like the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist movement in which they were rooted, Mujeres 
Libres insisted that the full development of their individuality was dependent upon the 
development of a strong sense of connection with others. 


Lessons from Spain's Mujeres Libres 


Anarchism & the 
Struggle forthe “ ¥ 
Emancipation 


of Women 
by Matha Ackelsberg 
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a society based on equality, mutuality, and reciprocity in which 
each person is valued and respected as an individual. 

This social vision is combined with a theory of social 
change, two dimensions of which were particularly critical to 
understanding Mujeres Libres’ visions and actions: a) means 
must be consistent with ends; and b) people cannot be directed 
into a future society, but must create it themselves, recogniz- 
ing, thereby, their own abilities and capacities. 

Further, some nineteenth-century anarchist writers and 
activists, both in Spain and elsewhere, specifically addressed 
themselves to the subordination of women in their societies, 
and insisted that full human emancipation required not just 
the abolition of capitalism and of authoritarian political insti- 
tutions, but the overcoming of women’s cultural and economic 
subordination, both within and outside the home. 

Continued on Next Page 
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Lessons from Spain's Mujeres Libres 


Continued from Previous Page 

For example, as early as 1872, an anarchist congress in 
Zaragoza, Spain, declared that women ought to be full equals 
of men in the home and in the workplace. 

However, neither the theory of anarchism nor the practice 
of anarcho-syndicalism in Spain was egalitarian in the full 
sense of the word. Although many writers acknowledged the 
importance of women’s emancipation to the anarchist project, 
and the importance of them to the movement, few gave those 
concerns top priority. As was the case with socialist move- 
ments throughout Europe, many anarchists treated the issue of 
women’s subordination as, at best, secondary to the emancipa- 
tion of workers, a problem which would be resolved “on the 
morrow of the revolution.” 

Thus, although the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist movement 
offered the promise of fully integrating a concern with the sub- 
ordination of women into a theory of radical social transfor- 
mation, that promise was not fulfilled in practice. Despite the 
apparent awareness at the core of anarchist theory that rela- 
tions of domination were manifold and complex, attention to 
the subordination of women was repeatedly given lower prior- 
ity than the oppression of male workers. Mujeres Libres was 
founded to address itself to this and other shortcomings of the 
movement. 


Mujeres Libres and Anarchist Understandings of 
Social Change 

As I noted above, Mujeres Libres was created by women 
who were, themselves, deeply-rooted within the larger anar- 
cho-syndicalist movement. They, too, rejected domination in 
all its forms, and looked toward a society characterized by mu- 
tual respect and reciprocity, in which each person would be 
valued and respected as an individual. They recognized that 
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economic organization—and structures of power and domi- 
nance based on control over the means of production—was 
an important source of power and inequality. They noted that 
such relationships dehumanize both the powerful and the 
relatively powerless, and insisted that the only way owt of such 
relationships was through the se/f-organization of the disem- 
powered/subordinate. 

The process of organizing and struggling collectively 
changes people’s perceptions of themselves, raises conscious- 
ness, empowers, and enables people to create a new reality. 
At the same time, they did not privilege economics, insisting 
that it was necessary to confront a// forms of hierarchically- 
structured power, not just those based in economic relations 
(e.g. including the state, church, and men over women). And, 
perhaps most importantly, they took to heart the anarchist in- 
sistence on the relationship between means and ends in social 
struggles. You cannot create an egalitarian society through 
authoritarian means; any truly revolutionary process must cre- 
ate an egalitarian society in its practices. At same time (and 
perhaps a bit paradoxically), “You can’t improvise a revolu- 
tion’—people must prepare for it. 

In the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist context, that meant (a) 
direct action: revolutionary activity must begin where people 
are, not through intermediaries (e.g., political parties). And, 
they must be activities which change the realities in which people 
live. In Spain, anarchists advocated—and supported—union 
organizing and work-place strikes, but also “quality of life” 
protests and other forms of community. The other crucial fea- 
ture of this approach was (b) education, in a variety of forms. 
They believed strongly that literacy would contribute to an 
improved sense of self, and greater ability to gain information 
about the world. Thus, anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists 
created “rationalist schools” and ateneos (storefront cultural 
centers) in the early years of the 20" century, designed for 
both adults and children. 

They organized and supported an extensive array of cultural 
centers, youth groups, drama groups, a variety of outdoor and 
informal activities that would contribute to “enculturation,” 
literacy, a sense of what Martin Luther King, Jr. would later 
call a sense of “somebodyness.” These sorts of activities—par- 
ticularly those connected to cultural/literacy programs—were 
a “signature” element of anarchist organizing in both rural 
and urban areas 


The Subordination of Women 

Some anarchist writers in the early years of the 20" cen- 
tury used the example of what happened to women in male- 
dominated society to illustrate their claims about the disem- 
powering effects of hierarchy in general. But that did not mean 
that all (or even most) male anarchists (or anarcho-syndicalist 
organizations) were committed to the liberation of women as 
a significant priority for the movement. In fact, the move- 
ment in Spain was divided both about the place of women in 
working-class organizations, and about the nature of women’s 
subordination and what would be necessary to overcome it. 

There were two dominant streams of thought in Spain 
about male-female relationships during the course of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. One followed the work of Proudhon, 
and treated women, essentially, as reproducers, who contrib- 


ute to society in and through their role in the home and family. 
A second, with roots in Bakunin’s views, asserted that women 
were equal to men and that the key to women’s emancipation 
would be their full incorporation into the paid labor force on 
equal terms with them. ‘The official position of the CNT [Con- 
federacion Nacional del Trabajo, the anarcho-syndicalist labor 
union confederation] followed this second view. But that was 
no guarantee that the majority of CNT members would act in 
accordance with that commitment. 

But there was, in addition, a third view—held mostly by 
women within the movement (but not only)—that organiz- 
ing women into unions would not, in itself, be sufficient. Those 
who held to this perspective (one articulated, for example, by 
Emma Goldman) insisted that the sources of women’s subordi- 
nation were broader and deeper than economic exploitation at 
the workplace. Therefore, women’s subordination was as much 
a cultural, as an economic phe- 
nomenon, and reflected a de- 
valuation of women and their 
activities mediated through 
institutions such as family and 
church. Some located woman’s 
subordination in her reproduc- 
tive role, and in the double 
standard of sexual morality, 
arguing that these, too, would 
have to change. 


Movement Organizations 
& Women’s 
Subordination 

‘All those companeros, how- 
ever radical they may be in cafés, 
unions, and even affinity groups 
[FAl—Federacién Anarquista 
Ibérica, Iberian Anarchist Feder- 
ation], seem to drop their costumes 
as lovers of female liberation at 
the doors of their homes. Inside, 
they behave with their compane- 
ras just like common ‘husbands.” —Kyralina [Lola Iturbe] 


Most women reported that male colleagues (in unions, youth 
groups, cultural centers) did not always treat them with respect. 
As Enriqueta Rovira (who came from a large family of anar- 
chist activists) said she told her comrades: “It’s true that we have 
struggled together, but you are always the leaders, and we are 
always the followers. Whether in the streets or at home, we are 
little better than slaves!” Women virtually always found them- 
selves in a minority among activists in unions or ateneos, which 
meant that it was difficult to get other women involved—espe- 
cially when their small numbers made them particularly vulner- 
able to sexist comments or actions from their male comrades. 

A few of their stories help to recall the atmosphere of the 
time. 

1. Azucena Fernandez Barba had two parents deeply com- 
mitted to the movement. She and sisters (who included Enri- 
queta Rovira) and brother helped found the ateneo Sol y Vida in 
Barcelona. But, she stated, “inside their own homes, [men] for- 





Women agitate for revolution in Madrid. 


Mujeres Libres did not privilege economics, 
insisting that it was necessary to confront all 
forms of hierarchically-structured power, not just 
that based in economic relations (e.g. including 
the state, church, and men over women). 


got completely about women’s struggle. It’s the same as—to 
use an analogy—a man who is obsessed with playing cards. 
‘They go out to play cards, and they do it regardless of what’s 
going on in the house. The same with us—only it wasn’t 
cards, but ideas. . . ‘They struggled, they went out on strike, 
etc. But inside the house—worse than nothing.” 

2. Pura Pérez Benavent Arcos also noted that men did not 
seem to take women seriously, whether at home or in more 
“public/political” context. She reported that when girls went 
to meetings of the Juventudes (the anarchist youth move- 
ment), the boys would often laugh at them even before they 
spoke! 

3. Pepita Carpena, long active in the CNT and Juven- 
tudes in Barcelona, told this story about one of her experi- 
ences with a companero from the Juventudes: 

Pll tell you a story—because, for me, what has always 
been my saving grace is that 
I’m very outgoing, and I’m 
not bashful about respond- 
ing to people who give me a 
hard time. . . 

One time, a compatero 
from the Juventudes came 
over to me and said, “You, 
who say youre so liberated. 
You're not so liberated”— 
I'm telling you this so you'll 
see the mentality of these, 
these men— “because if I 
would ask you to give me a 
kiss, you wouldn't.” 

I just stood there staring 
at him, and thinking to my- 
self, “How am I going to get 
out of this one?” And then I 
said to him, “Listen: when 
I want to go to bed with a 
guy, I’m the one that has to 
choose him. I don’t go to 
bed with just anyone,” I said. 
“You, don’t interest me, as a man. I don’t feel anything for 
you. .. Why should you want me to ‘liberate myself, as you 
put it, by going to bed with you? That’s no liberation for me. 
‘That’s just making love simply for the sake of making love.” 

“No,” I said to him, “love is something that has to be like 
eating: if you're hungry, you eat; and if you want to go to bed 
with a guy, then. . .” 

“Besides, I’m going to tell you something else. Perhaps 
you'll get angry at me—(this I did just to get at him, no?)— 
your mouth doesn’t appeal to me. . .And, I don’t like to make 
love with a guy without kissing him.” 

He was left speechless! But I did it with a dual purpose in 
mind, . .because I wanted to show him that that’s not the way 
to educate companeras. . ‘That’s what the struggle of women 
was like in Spain—even with men from our own group— 
and I’m not even talking about what it was like with other 
guys.” 

These attitudes and behaviors reflected some of the vari- 
ety of views that had been developing on women’s proper 
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place—both in society and in a revolu- 
tionary movement. Despite an official 
commitment to women’s equality, the or- 
ganization of women workers was rarely, 
if ever, taken seriously. Many male anar- 
chists effectively viewed women more as 
“helpmates,” than as active revolutionar- 
ies. 

Further, although women actively 
joined unions in the late 19th centu- 
ry—and even constituted a majority of 
members in some textile locals—they 
were rarely represented in union leader- 
ship. The practice of anarcho-syndical- 
ist unions—whether with respect to the 
mobilization of women workers or to the 
incorporation of “women’s issues” into 
the syndical agenda—tended to lag rather 
far behind its ideological commitment to 
women’s equal inclusion. 


Mujeres Libres: Captacion and Capacitacién 

In this context, between 1934 and 1936, women began to 
discuss the specific subordination of women within the move- 
ment—and ways to organize to address it. Why a separate 
organization for women? Not because they didn’t trust men; 
and not because men were not ready to commit themselves to 
women’s equality. Rather, because only through their own au- 
tonomous, self-directed actions would women come to recog- 
nize their own capacities and be able to participate as equals 
within the revolutionary movement. Lucia Sanchez Saornil, 
who was to be one of the three co-initiators of Mujeres Libres, 
wrote in 1935: 

“Tt is not he [the male companero| who is called upon to set 
out the roles and responsibilities of the woman in society, no 
matter how elevated he might consider them to be. No, the an- 
archist way is to allow the woman to act freely herself, without 
tutors or external pressures; that she may develop in the direc- 
tion that her nature and her faculties dictate.” 

Groups started meeting in a variety of cities and towns 
throughout the country, with different foci. In Terrassa, wom- 
en textile workers, all members of the clandestine CNT union, 
started meeting in 1928. Their purpose: to become comfortable 
speaking in a group, and to discuss issues (work or salaries, for 
example) that they might wish to raise in union assemblies. 
As a result of these meetings, the union included the right of 
women to equal salary with men for equal work, and eight 
weeks of paid maternity leave in its demands as early as 1931. 

In Barcelona, a group began to form late in 1934. It brought 
together women who were involved in CNT unions with the 
goal of fostering solidarity and encouraging them to take more 
active roles in their unions and in the movement. As Soledad 
Estorach (one of those who called that first meeting) reported, 
“In Catalonia, at least, the dominant position was that men 
and women should both be involved. But the problem was that 
the men didn’t know how to get women involved as activists. 
Both men and most women thought of women in a secondary 
status. 

For most men, I think, the ideal situation would be to have 
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a companera who did not oppose their 
ideas, but in whose private life would 
be more or less like other women. They 
wanted to be activists 24 hours a day— 
and in that context, of course, it’s im- 
possible to have equality. ... Men got so 
involved that the women were left be- 
hind, almost of necessity.” As a result, 
“What would happen is that women 
would come once—maybe even join. 
But they would never be seen again. So 
many companeras came to the conclu- 
sion that it might be a good idea to start 
a separate group for these women. . .” 

Similar efforts were undertaken in 
Madrid, and elsewhere. Eventually 
(sometime in 1936), the groups learned 
of one another’s activities, and repre- 
sentatives started meeting together. 
They wanted to explore what they rec- 
ognized as the specific subordination of women in capitalist so- 
ciety, in an atmosphere that would take women—their lives, 
experiences, and hopes—seriously. 

Before I turn to an exploration of their programs, I want 
to make clear that they did not define themselves as “femi- 
nists’—by which they meant women who focus on access to 
education and professional jobs. These types of issues had long 
been the concern of middle-class feminists, but they had been 
rejected by anarchists as irrelevant to the concerns of work- 
ing-class people (women as well as men), and as reinforcing 
structures they were committed to overthrowing. 

As Soledad reported, “We aren't and we weren't ‘feminists,’ 
those who were fighting against men. We didn’t want to sub- 
stitute a feminine hierarchy for the masculine hierarchy. It was 
essential that we work and struggle sogether, because otherwise, 
there would be no social revolution. But we needed our own 
organization to fight for ourselves.” 

During the early months, groups engaged in a combination 
of consciousness-raising and direct action. They created net- 
works of women anarchists who attempted to meet the need 
for mutual support in union and other movement contexts; and 
attended meetings with one another, checking out reports of 
chauvinist behavior on the part of their male comrades, and 
strategizing about how to deal with it. The Barcelona group 
established guarderias volantes, “flying day-care centers.” In 
their efforts to involve more women in union activities, they 
were met repeatedly with the claim that women’s child-care 
responsibilities prevented them from staying late at work, or 
going out at night, to participate in meetings. ‘They decided to 
address this problem by offering child-care services to women 
who were interested in serving as union delegates. 

In July 1936, the Spanish Civil War began with an attempted 
military coup d’etat that was repulsed by a combination of armed 
civilians, including many CNT members, and some loyal sol- 
diers. The failed coup—and resulting civil war—provided the 
context for widespread social revolution that built on over 70 
years of anarchist (and socialist) organizing in Spain. Militias 
replaced the army, workers collectivized factories abandoned 
by owners, agricultural workers took over abandoned farms/ 


estates, and many municipalities were 
also collectivized. 

Meanwhile, in August, the US, 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany 
signed a “Non-Intervention Treaty,” 
although Italy and Germany immedi- 
ately announced they wouldn't abide 
by it, and supplied soldiers and war 
materiel to the fascist rebels through- 
out the conflict. This treaty resulted 
in the increasing international isola- 
tion of the Republican government, 
as only Mexico and the USSR agreed 
to provide any material support to the 
Loyalists. Russian support, in turn, 
contributed to a vast increase of the 
power of the Communist Party within 
the Republican coalition. 

In this context, Mujeres Libres 
developed two sets of goals capacit- 
acién and captacién. Capacitacién can roughly be translated as 
“empowerment”—coming to an awareness of/acting on one’s 
capacities or abilities. This was the essence of virtually all its 
programs derived from Mujeres Libres’ commitment to direct 
action and, specifically, the notion of “preparation.” 

‘They organized education and literacy programs, at all lev- 
els, for both adults and young people; employment and ap- 
prenticeship programs—in both rural and urban areas—be- 
cause they believed women’s employment was critical to their 
emancipation, and not simply a temporary response to wartime 
labor shortages; programs of consciousness-raising, that also 
took place in the context of unions and workplaces; programs 
of education and support around motherhood and child-rear- 
ing; education around sexuality and birth control for women, 
educational programs for soldiers around prostitution, and ar- 
ticles and advocacy opposing the sexual double-standard; sup- 
port for the war (e.g. propaganda campaigns, visits to militias 
at front); and, extensive public relations and media efforts, in- 
cluding creating a magazine that published 14 issues, a broad- 
based program of publications (books, pamphlets, etc), a radio 
program, and public speaking (both teaching young women to 
speak in public, and organizing tours with CNT and FAI to 
villages and small cities). 

Captacion took on ever-greater importance as the counter- 
revolution grew in strength: it meant mobilizing women into 
the libertarian, as opposed to communist movement organiza- 
tions. The women of Mujeres Libres saw themselves in a strug- 
gle with the Communist Party (and the Association de Mujeres 
Antifascistas—the Communist-dominated women’s organiza- 
tion) for the allegiance and affiliation of women. They expected 
to have support from the CNT and the Juventudes in their 
efforts, but these organizations never seemed to understand 
what Mujeres Libres was trying to do. Instead, they viewed the 
women as “separatists” who were undermining the unity of the 
anarchist/anarcho-syndicalist cause. As the civil war dragged 
on, and the need for support from male-dominated organiza- 
tions increased, Mujeres Libres tried to explain to their male 
comrades why they needed a separate organization. As they 
wrote in a communiqué in 1938: 





“We are aware of the precedents set by 
both feminist organizations and by politi- 
cal parties. . We could not follow either 
of these paths. We could not separate the 
women’s problem from the social problem 
[e.g., class-based injustices], nor could we 
deny the significance of the first [women’s 
subordination] by converting women into 
a simple instrument for any organization, 
even our own, libertarian organization. 
The intention that underlay our activities 
was much much broader: to serve a doc- 
trine, not a party; to empower women to 
make of them individuals capable of con- 
tributing to the structuring of the future 
society, individuals who have learned to 
be self-determining, not to follow blindly 
the dictates of any organization.” 

‘Their struggles, however, were never 
fully understood or appreciated. They 
never received the explicit financial and other support from the 
broader movement they expected. Their experiences have been, 
and are, echoed by women involved in radical movements in 
many other places around world (including both in the U.S. 
and Canada). 


Conclusions/Appreciation 

Mujeres Libres demanded that the new society—and ef- 
forts to create it—include women as well as men. Practically, 
they insisted that the movement treat women and men equally, 
while respecting women’s differences from men—not an easy 
task, and one that we, in the U.S., have not necessarily been 
much better at. This perspective was Mujeres Libres’ unique 
contribution to development of the libertarian movement in 
Spain (and, in fact, in the broader world). At the same time, it 
was that which posed the greatest challenges for them. 

Despite the difficulties they had (I explore both the suc- 
cesses and difficulties in my book, Free Women of Spain), it is 
important to recognize what they accomplished, even in the 
midst of civil war. 

First, they acted on the basis of an understanding of the 
situation of women in society that was advanced—even revo- 
lutionary—not just for their own time, but even for ours. Most 
significantly, they conceived of the emancipation of women as 
an integral part of “human” emancipation. Further, they strug- 
gled hard to work toward that end in the context of a broad 
social movement, which, in turn, required them to confront 
their own comrades and organizations, at the same time that 
they were trying to work with them. These are not now—nor 
were they then—easy goals to achieve. 

Second, they offered a truly important vision of emancipa- 
tion of women: one that was not about women’s conquest of 
power (economic, political, or social), but that was a profound 
critique of hierarchy in all its forms. They insisted that striving 
for privileges for some will always leave on the margins others 
who are “disprivileged” (e.g., today, the unemployed, the im- 
migrants, the underemployed, “welfare mothers,” gays). And 
they envisioned a society “mds justa, mds humana para todos” 
[more just, more humane, for everyone]—and they insisted 
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that, if such a goal is to be achieved, women must work for it 
together with men. 

Third, they recognized the importance of diversity, variety, 
differences among people. And they put forward a vision of so- 
cial transformation in which different groups would be includ- 
ed, with all their differences. They argued that true freedom— 
emancipation in the full sense of the word—is to be achieved 
only in community, and through social/collective struggle. As one 
of their original “calls” put it: 

“Do you live in a village where women are relegated to a 
life of obscurity and insignificance, considered little more than 
things, dedicated exclusively to the care of home and family? 
Undoubtedly, many times you have found yourself disgusted 
with this, and, when you have witnessed the freedom that your 
brothers, and the men of your household exercise, you have felt 
sorrow at the plight of woman. . . 

“Well, against all that you have had to suffer, against all 
this, comes Mujeres Libres. We want you to have the same 
freedom as your brothers, we want your voice to be heard with 
the same respect as that of your father. We want you to achieve 


that independent life that you sometimes imagine for yourself. 

“Now, remember, all this will require work from you; these 
goals will not be achieved simply by wanting them; you will 
need the help, the collective efforts of other companeras. You 
will need others to be interested in the same things as you; they 
will need to help you, and you to help them. In one word, you 
will need to work together in community.” 

Not a bad vision, even for our own day! 
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and history, Pedro de Paz 

and Stuart Christie have 
combined to look once again 
at the question of who killed the anarchist militia leader, 
Buenaventura Durruti. 

Set in the revolutionary Spain, shortly after the mysteri- 
ous death of Durruti in November 1936, the first section of 
the book is a short work of fiction. Written in the style of a 
detective novel, the story centers on Major Fernandez Duran, 
a former policeman and now an officer in the Spanish Repub- 
lican Army. 

He has been sent to Madrid to investigate the circumstanc- 
es'surrounding the death of the renowned anarchist, and finds 
himself caught up in a web of conflicting firsthand accounts 
and political.intrigue. Piecing together the various stories sur- 
rounding Durruti’s death, the Major uncovers some startling 
information that helps him unravel the mystery. 

Written by Pedro de Paz, this is a light piece that initially 
readers who know little or nothing about Durruti may find 
confusing. At the same time, it’s an intriguing and well-crafted 
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Jose Peirats, The CNT in the Spanish Revolution, pub- 
lished by The Meltzer Press(Vol. 1) and Christie Books 
(Vol. 2). They are essential reading. 

Stuart Christie, We, The Anarchists, The Meltzer Press. 
A telling and thorough look at the FAI. 

Much of our knowledge of the anarchist resistance 
to Franco comes from the work of Antonio Tellez and 
Miguel Garcia. All of the above publications are available 
from AK Press akpress.org and deserve close reading. 

Also indispensable are the pamphlets and documents 
available from the Kathe Sharpley Library at katesharp- 
leylibrary.net. 

There are dozens other worthy sources as well, but 
these are a good beginning. 


detective story that stands on its own. It won the 2003 José 
Saramago International Short Novel Award. 

The second section, written by Stuart Christie, is a well-re- 
searched historical account of the days leading up to the fascist 
rebellion, and Durruti’s role during the early days of revolu- 
tionary resistance. Christie’s extensive research compliments 
and supports Paz’s story while shedding new light on how dan- 
gerous and threatening Durruti’s ideas of freedom were to the 
political parties that made up the Spanish Republic, including 
the CNT. 

This combination of fiction and history is a new direction 
for Christie Books, part of increased activity by the publish- 
er and activist, which includes a vastly expanded web site at 
tvhastingschristicbooks.com, where the book can be ordered. 
There is also on-line films and music there. 

Also of note is Christie’s recently published autobiography, 
Granny Made me an Anarchist, available through AK Press at 
akpress.org. —Larry Talbot 
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The Spanish Revolution 70 Years Later 


Continued from Page 24 


dies; the curtailment of the 
revolutionary project by brave 
and well respected anarchists 
in the name of realism, what 
activist and historian Jose 
Peirats called, “a new theology 
of circumstantialism;” the 
slaughter of thousands who 
attempted tochangeandenrich 
their lives, by communists and 
their supporters; and a long, 
slow painful retreat relieved 
only by the individual courage 
of isolated groups of militants 
throughout the world. 

Yes, we return to Spain and 
always will. Not just to “give 
flowers for the fallen,” as Pi- 
etro Gori writes, but because 
what happened all those years 
ago still resonates with our 
practice as anarchists today. 
We must also remember that 
despite all of this tragedy, all 
of this mess, so many in Spain 
touched, if only for a moment, 
a “living Utopia.” 


y the mid-1930s, the 
Pena movement in 

Spain, based around the 
CNT-FAI, was the largest 
in the world. Formed in 
Barcelona in 1910, the CNT 
was a national grouping of unions, decentralized and, at times, 
loosely structured, in order to avoid state repression, as well as 
to guard against any growth of permanent bureaucracy in its 
organization. [See Glossary on P. 33.] 

In the workplace, the CNT argued against arbitration and 
for mutual aid and direct action, a direct action that could take 
a variety of creative forms, from sabotage, armed resistance 
and strikes, to refusing to pay in restaurants. It was a group- 
ing firmly located in working class life and culture, embracing 
all, and arguing for the right of the workers and poor to have 
the means to live with dignity and control their own lives. The 
movement was particularly strong in the provinces of Cata- 
lonia and Andalusia with large support in Galicia, Asturias, 
Levant, Saragossa and Madrid. 





Its sharp, acerbic, and 
creative newspaper, Solidari- 
dad Obrera, was widely read. 
Sometimes it possessed a cel- 
ebratory air such as in its 31 
March 1931 edition which 
declared that “the revolution 
will have the streets as its 
theatre and the people as pro- 
tagonist.” 

‘The other important arm of 
Spanish anarchism, the FAI, 
was formed in 1927. Centered 
on the organizational struc- 
ture of the affinity group, it 
had fought many fierce defen- 
sive and offensive campaigns 
against government and em- 
ployer repression. 


good number of its 

militants, like those in 

the CNT, had suffered 
emotionally and _ physically 
for their beliefs at the 
hands of the government, 
and they had _ enormous 
standing in the movement. 
Uncompromisingly anarchist, 
the FAI’s paper, Tierra y 
Libertad, said of Russia in 
its 3 July 1936 edition that, 
“in proportion, as the Soviet 
State became stronger, the 
revolution perished in the iron grip of decrees, bureaucrats, 
repressive machines and taxation.” 

Together with non-aligned anarchists and other rebels, the 
CNT-FAI formed a solid phalanx of revolutionary possibility 
seasoned by years of agitation and insurrections. 

On 17 July 1936, sections of the army, led by right-wing 
generals such as Francisco Franco, occupied Spanish Morocéo 
in an attempt to overthrow the liberal Republican Popular 
Front government elected in February of that year. Immedi- 
ately, the CNT in Catalonia began to confiscate and collect 
weapons from wherever they could. 

At dawn on Sunday, July 19, most of the military garrison 
in Barcelona joined the generals’ revolt against the govern- 
ment and occupied key positions within the city. Many civil 


—Richard Warren 
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guard and assault members also joined the revolt. CNT-FAI 
militants activated sirens alerting everyone to take up arms and 
resist the impending military coup. With the remarkable brav- 
ery and organization of the working people of Barcelona, the 
revolt was crushed. 

By July 20, the revolt was also defeated in Madrid. ‘These 
successes were countered by serious defeats; Saragossa, a CNT 
stronghold was captured, and the Asturias were cut off. The 
fascist insurgents held a third of Spain. In these occupied areas, 
radicals of all stripes were quickly executed or imprisoned. 

In the many cities, small towns and villages throughout 
Republican Spain, the state had simply splintered overnight. 
There was no functioning government. Yet this was no ideal 
revolution worked out in late night discussions in bars. Under 
threat from the forces of reaction, concerned for unity in the 
fight against fascism, splinters also occurred in the anarchist 
movement. What to do? 

Across the greater Barcelona area, an organic “federation of 
barricades” was established and local groups sprang up sponta- 
neously distributing food and supplies. Such activities empow- 
ered ordinary people, brought out skills and talents dormant in 
them and created the beginnings of a revolutionary practice. In 
essence Barcelona was, by July 20, in the hands of the CNT- 
FAI. 


ndeed, Luis Companys, President of the Generalitat (the 
government of the autonomous province of Catalonia) asked 
a CNT-FAI delegation to meet him to discuss the situation. 
CNT militants Garcia Oliver, Jose Arens, Arelio Fernandez, 
Buenaventura Durruti and Abad de Santillan attended 
the meeting. They agreed to Companys’ suggestion for the 
formation of what came to be known as the Central Committee 
of Antifascist Militias (CCMA) which took responsibility for 
keeping order in Catalonia. 
They also accepted proportional representation on the 
CCMA, a strategy that gave equal weight to the UGT and 
PSOE-minority organizations in Catalonia compared to the 
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This revolution, this 
reorganization of 
everyday existence, 
was equally strong 
in the countryside. 
Agrarian collectives 
spread like wild fire 
throughout Aragon 
and other areas. 


CNT-FAI. Garcia Oliver argued that the choice was 
simple—either a confederate-anarchist dictatorship 
of the CNT-FAI or collaboration and democracy. To 
those anarchists at the meeting, invested with the re- 
spect and aura that years of experience gave them, a 
third way did not appear possible. 

It was a moment in history when a sense of un- 
limited possibility filled the air. The CNT-FAI orga- 
nized armed columns to fight the forces of the fascist 
rebels. By July 24, 1936, 10,000 volunteers had left 
for Saragossa—the first of many. Structured without 
military hierarchy, they were organized in groups of 
ten, with each group picking an elected delegate. Ten 
groups became a century and various centuries would 
form columns. Each column had an elected and ac- 
countable war committee responsible for its overall 
activities. Sometimes, ex-army officers would advise 
the committees. They moved fast, and with purpose. 
This organizational form, organic and empowering, 
reflected the wholesale changes occurring in the Re- 
publican zone in the early days of the Revolution. 

In Barcelona, alone, over 3,000 businesses were 
collectivized. Assemblies of workers elected delegates who 
represented them on day-to-day issues. Wages were equalized, 
free medical care was provided, and parasitic “middlemen” 
were cut out of distribution. Rational education, based on the 
ideas of Francisco Ferrer, ones that concentrated on the needs 
of each individual child, was introduced into schools. Expen- 
sive restaurants were replaced by collective eating houses. All 
sorts of creative uses were found for the many churches that 
littered the landscape—if they were not burned. 


dissolved. Jails were invaded, their records destroyed and 

their inmates liberated. Railways, buses, taxis, textile mills, 
mines, cement works, food-processing plants, movie theatres, 
print shops, department stores, hotels—all collectivized, all 
under the control of the people who worked there. Everything 
taken for granted as a permanent fixture of life had changed. 
The walk to work, to the park, to the bar, to a friend’s house— 
all became a different experience. The world was turning upside 
down. 

Coming to Barcelona in December 1936, initially to write 
articles on the Civil War, George Orwell writes of red and 
black flags everywhere, revolutionary posters on every surface 
and revolutionary songs pouring out from speakers—an air of 
palpable excitement. People greeted one another with, “Salud,” 
instead of, “Buenos dias,” and called each other “comrade” and 
used the informal “thou” with everyone. Adios, with its literal, 
“to God,” meaning disappeared from usage. 

As Orwell says in Homage to Catalonia, “All this was queer 
and moving. There was much in it that I did not understand; 
in some ways I did not even like it, but I recognized it imme- 
diately as a state of affairs worth fighting for.” He joined the 
POUM militia. 

This revolution, this reorganization of everyday existence, 
was equally strong in the countryside. For example, in the vil- 
lage of Alcorian in Tervel, an assembly of the whole village 
was called to discuss the agricultural situation. Twenty-three 
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teams were set up, each with a delegate 
to an administrative body that would 
try and coordinate all aspects of local 
agriculture. Similar agrarian collectives 
spread like wild fire throughout Aragon 
and other areas. This was not simply po- 
litical planning on the part of the CNT 
(although CNT members were involved). 
It was more of a natural response to the 
situation people found themselves in. It 
worked better than the old way. As sim- 
ple as that, really. 

As Gaston Leval wrote in his care- 
fully detailed Collectives in the Spanish 
Revolution, libertarian communism “was 
born there very simply, as everywhere else, almost without an 
awareness of the extent and the significance of the task being 
undertaken.” 

Soon after July 1936, nearly two thirds of the land in the 
Republican zone was involved in some collectivization of one 
kind or another. In some areas, if you didn’t join the collective, 
you were given land, but only as much as you could work your- 
self. No one could employ workers, and in some areas, money 
was abolished. Those who were not laborers, doctors, etc., were 
given what they needed in turn for the services they provided. 
Often, what we might call equalization funds, were set up to 
re-distribute the wealth from better off areas to poorer ones. 
Hospitals, homes, and schools were also built or improved. In 
Binefar, in eastern Huesca, the newly built hospital, funded 
by local workers, had an x-ray machine, and special wings for 
the treatment of VD, the study of preventative medicine and 


gynecology. 


position of women in Spanish society. In the spring of 1936, 
Mujeres Libres, an anarchist women’s group in Madrid, 
began to publish their paper, Mujeres Libres. It was a group of 
middle class and working class women which, by 1938, had 


Gros elements of the revolution attempted to change the 
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C.N.T Confederacion Nacional del Trabajo: National 
Confederation of Labor. Anarchist workers federation. 

F.A.| Federacion Anarquista Iberica: \berian Anarchist 
Federation. Allied with the CNT. 

F.I.J.L. Federacion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias: 
Federation of Libertarian Youth. 

M.L.E. Movimiento Libertario Espanol: Spanish Liber- 
tarian Movement; CNT, FAI and FIJL in exile 

U.G.T. Union General de Trabajadores: General Work- 
ers Union. Socialist, but controlled by the Communists in 
some areas, including Catalonia. 

P.S.0.E. Partida Socialista Obrero Espanol: Spanish 
Socialist Workers Party 

P.S.U.C Partido Socialista Unificado de Cataluna: Uni- 
fied Socialist party of Catalonia. Communist controled. 

P.O.U.M. Partido Obrero de Unificacion Marxista: 
Marxist United Workers Party. Anti Stalinist Marxist Party 
which Orwell joined. 





Everything taken 
for granted as a 
permanent fixture of 
life had changed. The 
walk to work, to the 
park, to the bar, to 

a friend’s house—all 
became a differ- 
ent experience. The 
world was turning 
upside down. 





Barcelona street scene; the revolution in dai y life 


grown to 30,000. [See article on Page 25.] 

The Spanish revolution for the Mujeres Libres challenged 
exploitation at home and work and in society, suggesting that 
only a social revolution could bring about true equality and 
respect in relationships. Although the armed women milicanas 
were regularly seen at check points, and in the early columns 
fought side by side with men, it would be facile to deny that 
sexism remained a constant presence in all the columns, a chal- 
lenge that Mujeres Libres took on when they could. 

As the social revolution grew apace, Mujere Libres created 
manufacturing and public service divisions supporting women 
in the workplace. In Barcelona and Madrid, the group started a 
trade union for women working in the food industry and public 
transport systems. Childcare centers were established in facto- 
ries and in the agricultural collectives. They set up technical 
and professional schools for women. 

Federica Montseny, anarchist Minister of Health and So- 
cial Service, helped provide the impetus to legalize abortion on 
therapeutic, eugenic, and ethical grounds. Prostitution became 
a particular focal point for the group and in Tierra Y Liberad 
of January 1937, Mercedes Canapisada, editor of Mujeres Libres 
argued, “as long as any woman is kept as an object and is pre- 
vented from developing her personality, prostitution, in fact, 
continues to exist.” 

While all this was happening, the civil war with the fascist 
forces raged, and the Communist Party (CP) steadily grew. 
Attracting the urban middle class and peasant proprietors dis- 
placed by collectivization, the party campaigned vigorously 
on their behalf, arguing, “[they are] as much opposed to the 
big capitalist and captains of powerful fascist enterprises as 
the workers. This being so it is everybody's duty to respect the 
property of these small tradesmen and manufacturers,” (Mundo 
Obrera, CP paper in Madrid 27 July 1936). 


iercely pushing for the strategy of the Popular Front to 
Presb fascism, the CP consistently argued that the defeat 

of the fascist revolt was of paramount importance. Until 
that took place, everything else must wait, they argued. The 
Party received material aid and weapons from Soviet Russia 
which increased their prestige. Although Stalin agreed in 
August 1936 to the International Non-Intervention Agreement 
(proposed by France to prevent any extension of the Spanish 
conflict to the rest of Europe), Russia gradually intervened in 
Spanish affairs, and the first Moscow aid arrived in October of 
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that year; none of it reaching the anarchist militias. 

We should remember that Nazi planes aided the rebellion 
as did Italian aircraft with both Hitler and Mussolini respond- 
ing quickly to calls for help from the Spanish generals. Nu- 
merous arguments have been made for the reasons for Russia’s 
involvement in Spain. Whatever they really were, the Euro- 
pean “democracies” sat back and watched three totalitarian 
countries help destroy the most profound social revolution of 
the twentieth century. 


n September 26, 1936 the CNT joined the Catalonian 

Generalitat and on 3 November 1936, the organization 

joined the national government of the socialist Largo 
Caballero where they accepted four ministries—Justice, 
Commerce, Health and Public Assistance, and Industry. 
Solidaridad Obrera on 4 November 1936 argued that 
“circumstances beyond our control have. . transformed the 
nature of the government and the Spanish state. At present, 
the government has ceased to be an oppressive, anti-working 
class force, just as the state no longer presents class divisions 
in society.” 

This alteration of the classic anti-state position had sup- 
port among sections of the CNT, but caused consternation and 
criticism within the international anarchist movement. Many 
though, like veteran French anarchist Sebastien Faure, while 
offering criticism, tread cautiously out of loyalty to the CNT- 
FAI and “the heroic militants known and unknown fallen on 
the soil of Iberia in the name of revolution and of liberty.” 

For Emma Goldman also, working as an international rep- 
resentative for the CNT-FAI, whatever anguish she felt in pri- 
vate about the role of some in the CNT remained private. (“Al- 
ready many compromises have been made by our people that 
have led them in all kinds of unfortunate ways. Fortunately, 
the Spanish people, especially the people in Catalonia, Aragon 
and the Levante, are with the Revolution. They are invincible. 
But my heart is heavy and I feel overcome by grief.” [EG to 
Stella Ballantine 10/28/36] 

Many felt that any public criticism of the CNT-FAI’s par- 
ticipation in the government would simply be a betrayal. In a 
published article, Goldman’s assessment of the situation was far 
more pragmatic: “( I) feel therefore that whatever our regrets 
may be of our Spanish comrades having entered ministries or 
having made other mistakes, we have no right in judging them, 
at least while Fascism has not been crushed.” (1/5/37 letter to 
Freie Arbeiter Stimme and Spanish Revolution). 


An execution of a 
statue of Christ 





And, as the social revolution intensified, so did the calls 
for concentrating on the war effort above all else; the social 
revolution would have to wait. In fact, it was detrimental and 
destructive to the war effort. Inside the cabinet, the CNT 
ministers were confronted with the same arguments again 
and again by communists, socialists, and republicans—we 
must give the appearance of legality to the Spanish Republic, 
to calm the fears of the British, French and American govern- 
ments. If they saw that all was well, maybe they would offer 
us support. 

As a consequence of such thinking, the state began to re- 
store its legitimacy at the expense of the popular forms of pow- 
er. The local revolutionary committees began to be replaced 
by officially appointed municipal councils. The police corps 
was reconstituted, and a secret police established, the latter 
working hand-in-glove with the Soviet secret police that had 
arrived in Spain along with Russian aid. Oppositional voices 
against both the direction the Republic was moving and, as a 
by-product, against Russia, would soon be silenced. 

The communists argued long and hard for nationalization 
as opposed to socialization, stating that, “to rush into these 
premature experiments in ‘collectivization’ and ‘socialization’ 
when the war is still undecided and at a time when the. . .en- 
emy, aided by foreign fascism, is violently affecting our posi- 
tions and endangering the future of our country is absurd and 
is tantamount to aiding the enemy,” (CP Secretary Jose Diaz, 
Report to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
March 1937). 

Now remained the problem of the militia, the volunteer 
and primarily anarchist and POUM columns of the early days 
of the war. They had received their fair share of criticism with 
accusations of disorganization and sectarianism—there was 
no central general war staff, no military body that could re- 
view the battlefronts—and any alternative way of approach- 
ing war, any alternative form of organization appeared to be 
beyond the imaginations of more and more people. 

Indeed, even Solidaridad Obrera, the CNT paper, urged 
the militias, stating that, “to accept discipline means that the 
decisions made by comrades assigned to any particular task, 
whether administrative or military, should be executed with- 
out any obstruction in the name of liberty, a liberty that in 
many cases degenerates into wantonness.” (7 August 1936). 

At the urging of CNT leaders, anarchist militias accepted 
military discipline but only after intense and passionate de- 
bate. A delegate from the anarchist Iron Column argued at 
a CNT Congress in November 1936 that, “We must accept 
nothing that runs counter to our anarchist ideas, ideas that 
must become a reality, because you cannot preach one thing 
and practice another.” 


r some, it was a necessary compromise in the war against 
fascism. For others, it was an abandonment of anarchism 
that would lead to a growing cynicism and wariness about 

what was happening around them. For the latter, it was, “A 
Day Mournful and Overcast,” as a Durutti Column pamphlet 
put it. Clashes between government assault guards and 
anarchist militia were not uncommon at this time; neither was 
the walking away from the militia by militants who felt that 
there could be no compromise with the new militarization 


and the consequent abandoning of anarchist practice. 

The question of discipline in the militias was put more into 
the spotlight with the arrival of what would soon be called the 
International Brigades. Some early foreign volunteers had en- 
listed with the anarchist and POUM militia. The Internation- 
al Brigades, however, were organized on the initiative of the 
Stalinist-dominated Comintern, and began arriving in Spain 
during October 1936 and went into battle in early November. 

Commanded primarily by CP commisars, they fought 
bravely and presented a sharp contrast to the various militias, 
with their acceptance of discipline and aura of authority. More 
importantly, their actions had a substantial effect in the inter- 
national arena. Sometimes, it seemed when reading the world’s 
communist press that the brigades alone were doing the most 
important fighting. Revolutionaries and anarchists who came 
to Spain to support the social revolution as well as fight the fas- 
cists did not appear in the pages of the CP’s The Daily Worker. 
Instead, disgraceful allegations of treachery against anarchist 
and POUM militia began to appear in the communist papers. 

Meanwhile, the forces of reaction (not a phrase to be used 
lightly) appeared to be growing at a disturbingly strong rate 
inside the Spanish government. POUM representatives were 
expelled from the national cabinet in December 1936 with 
no significant protest on the part of the CNT. In early 1937, 
though, rank and file members of the CNT began to respond 
to the attacks on the social revolution and those attempting to 
put libertarian communism into practice. 


lutionary committees still in existence at a grass roots level 

including the patrullas de control (control patrols). These had 
served a rather complex role in the early days of the war, some- 
times protecting capitalist property and punishing incontrolats 
(uncontrollables) in the anarchist ranks. ‘They also reflected a 
fierce morality in their practice, executing elements considered 
anti-social such as drug pushers. 

However, events would push them into the forefront of the 
defense of revolutionary activity. A link was made between 
members of the anarchist and POUM youth movements which, 
in February 1937, called for the formation of a Revolutionary 
Youth Front to defend the social revolution and to challenge 
the growing Communist Party hegemony. Drastically rising 
food prices, seen by some as the result of the gradual return 
of capitalism, also fuelled resentment in some working class 
quarters. 

Clashes between the patrullas and the Generalitat police 
on the streets of Barcelona began to take place regularly as the 
Communist party and others campaigned for a single author- 
ity (i.e., theirs!). At the end of April, the Generalitat passed 
a law disarming the patrullas leading to even more tensions. 
The Generalitat cancelled May Day celebrations in Barcelona 
because of these tensions and on 3 May 1937, what became 
known as the “May Days,” broke out in the city. When Cata- 
lan police moved in to take over the telephone exchange that 
had been collectivized by the CNT, fighting broke out across 
Barcelona and Catalonia. 

Four days of fighting was the response of the rank and file to 
the erosion of the social revolution, with anarchist radicals and 
members of the POUM taking over the streets and re-enforc- 


li Barcelona and other areas, there were various CNT revo- 


ing their presence in the working class neighborhoods which 
rushed to their support. Italian anarchist volunteers also took 
part in the fighting. 

We can see now that all of the social changes that we had 
written about earlier and were so joyously introduced and em- 
braced by communities were on the line. On one side were the 
patrullas, members of the POUM, those revolutionary com- 
mittees that had survived from July 1936 and “The Friends of 
Durruti,” a group of anarchist militants formed to combat the 
“counterrevolutionary” policy of the CNT-FAI leadership. 

On the other side were the police and the newly constituted 
state apparatus. The revolutionaries argued for the opening 
of “a second revolution,” but little came of it. The CNT-FAI 
leadership brokered a compromise and urged the dismantling 
of the barricades established by the revolutionaries. After four 
days, an uneasy peace fell upon Barcelona and the rest of Cata- 
lonia. 


oon after, the CNT was expelled from the Generalitat and 

the POUM was banned and then repressed. Its leader, An- 

dreu Nin, was tortured and murdered by Soviet security 
services and Spanish communists in a secret Madrid prison. 
The Communists claimed that Nin had been freed by a Nazi 
commando group to explain his final disappearance 

‘Members of the POUM and their supporters were rounded 
up throughout Spain. POUM organizers were put on trial in 
1938 and were sentenced to various terms in prison for par- 
ticipating in the May Days of 1937. The situation spiraled into 
widespread reaction. CNT militants were shot or arrested 
or were just “disappeared.” They fought back as well as they 
could. 

On the evening of 10 August 1937, the central government 
dissolved the Council of Aragon, the revolutionary committee 
representing the villages that were making libertarian com- 
munism a reality. Government troops swept into Aragon. Col- 
lectives were broken up and private ownership re-introduced. 
Under the command of the communist General Lister, gov- 
ernment troops unleashed a wave of destruction in the region. 
Over 600 anarchists and radicals were arrested; some never 
returned. The CNT disappeared as a presence on village coun- 
cils. 

An interesting by-product of the invasion was the realiza- 
tion among the volunteer militia in Aragon of just how well 
equipped the invading military forces were. Volunteer militia 
had been on the frontlines for over a year with a bare minimum 
of armaments. After the communist-led invasion, agricultural 





Barricades in Barcelona, 19 July 1936 stopped the fascist coup. 
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production dropped significantly. Disillusionment set in on so many 
fronts and, in retrospect, we can see that the destruction of the revo- 
lutionary experience in Barcelona, Aragon and elsewhere proved to 
be powerful nails in the coffin of Republican Spain. A long darkness 
was about to set in. 


he victory of fascism over the forces of revolution in 1939 led to 

the dispersal of Spanish anarchists worldwide. They went where 

they could. Some spent time in democratic French concentration 
camps after crossing the Pyrenees. Some would make it to South 
America or various safe havens in Europe. Many would go on to die 
in the struggle against fascism in World War Two. 

Others would be laid low by the bitter experience of exile or would 
simply become accommodated to their host countries. Many of these 
haunting stories are still to be told. In Spain, there was an orgy of 
right-wing retribution. We are still unsure how many perished in 
the immediate aftermath of victory by Franco's forces. It probably is 
in the hundreds of thousands as old scores were settled and working 
class communities terrorized. 

Still, small groups of anarchists keep a clandestine CNT alive 
in what the exiles called “the interior.” The CNT-FAI reconstituted 
itself in exile and the first congress of the Movimiento Libertaria 
Espanol (Spanish Libertarian Movement) was held in Paris in May 
1945. Old tensions surfaced, however, in arguments about who they 
should collaborate with and how Francoism should be resisted. It was 
a difficult time. The organization was not prepared for the clandes- 
tinity necessary to keep the movement alive in the Spanish interior 
and this led to an initial period of tragic errors. 

Linking the needs of those in the interior to those outside of 
Spain proved particularly difficult. Much of the time, despite the 
determined efforts of some, was spent in organizational and personal 
infighting. Some, though, never gave up. Some fought back; crossing 
into Spain, they set up bases for guerrilla actions against the Franco 


dictatorship. This is not the time 
to tell their story but their heroism 
must be recognized and their stories 
known. 

And, so we return to Spain. What 
happened there, then, is not a dusky 
memory to be re-kindled in July of 
each passing decade. 

The events that took place be- 
tween 1936-1939 ask questions that 
anarchists must keep asking. What 
does it mean when we say we are 
anarchists? How do we act? Surely, 
we cannot believe one thing and 
practice another. How do we achieve 
consistency? How do we fight the 
pragmatic tendencies in ourselves? 
Who do we work with to bring about 
anarchy? What is our relationship to 
those who do not share our beliefs? 
Can any organization reflect anar- 
chist practice? How can we break 
down the sinewy beast that capital- 
ism has become? 

Those voices coming tous through 
the possibilities and tragedies of sev- 
enty years ago contain much for us to 
think about. 

We would do well to listen and reflect. 





See Spanish Revolution bibliography on Page 30 











ASHE journalist was freed in February after spending nearly 17 years in over and over as if he were chanting a 
prison for splattering paint on a portrait of Mao during the 1989 pro-de- mantra,” according to a representative of the 
mocracy protests in Tiananmen Square. group, adding: “He had a big scar on the 
Yu Dongyue, now 38, and two friends, hurled eggs filled with red paint right side of his head. 
at the famous painting of Mao, which still fellow prisoner said Yu had been tied 
stares at the Square from across the street. to an electricity pole and left out in the 
Yu and his family are expected to reunite hot sun for several days. He was also kept in 


_ a result of torture in prison. 
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in Hunan Province, but his younger 
brother said the family was deeply con- was what broke him.” 
cerned about Yu’s mental health. 








solitary confinement for two years, and that 





This is Maoist socialism. So, the next 


He no longer recognizes me,” said time some android Mao-oid tries to sell 
Yu Xiyue, the brother, who made a you their paper or urges joining one of their 
prison visit last year. In 2004, Reporters —_ grotesque front groups, remind them of this 
Without Borders, a journalism advo- incident and what you think of dictators on 
cacy group, said Yu had gone insane as big posters. 


Big Brother is Watching You! 


As a result, Yu had “a totally dull This graphic appeared in a 1989 Fifth 
look in his eyes, kept repeating words Estate in which we celebrated Yu's act. 


Ninemian Anabaptis: 


What can anarchists and anarcho-primitivists learn from Old Order 








religious groups about living beyond technology? 
by Peter Lamborn Wilson 


“By banning the telephone from the home, Old Order 
Amish . . . try to maintain the primacy of communication 
within the context of community.” 

—D.Z. Umble 

“Church splits are bad, some things are worse, and one of 
them is to keep on compromising with something we know is 
sinful.” 

—Anon., Separated Unto Christ 
(Old Order Mennonite tract, circa 1995) 








fe Unabomber wanted to return to about 1880; at the other 
m@treme, the Green Nihilists demand the deep Paleolilthic 
the total destruction of modern Civilization. The term 
archo-primitivist can cover a whole spectrum of variations 


on the theme of reversion, of “going back” to some “earlier” 
human condition. 

But today’s anarcho-primitivists are not the only critics of 
modern technology and alienation to emerge from the tradi- 
tional left or “Movement of the Social.” Charles Fourier may 
have been the first radical to out-do Rousseau by attacking the 
totality of Civilization and praising “savages and Barbarians” 
as far happier than modern humanity. But he proposed moy- 
ing forward to Utopia rather than back to Tahiti (always the 
French archetype of primitive paradise—hence, Gauguin’s 
later expatriation). 

Of course, a classical anarchist critique of Civilization and 
specifically of technology can already be gleaned from Wil- 

Continued on Next Page 
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liam Morris and Kropotkin, with precursors among the Ro- 
mantics. (See, for instance, Byron’s poem in defense of the 
machine-smashers, with its incendiary refrain: “No King but 
King Ludd!” Blake's “satanic mills” were also part of the tra- 
dition.) One of the original Ludd Letters defined the Luddite 
movement as resistance to any technology “hurtful to the com- 
monalty.” 

By this definition, anarcho-primitives might be defined as 
neo-luddites. Some draw the line at steam, others at flintknap- 
ping, but the principle is the same. Not to make light of the dif- 
ferences—but if I have to wait for the overthrow of language, 
music, and even a sense of humor before the gates of paradise 
crack open even a tiny slit, then I confess despair. 

The Nihilists among us appear to believe that no compro- 
mise, no gradual approach (¢.g., through alternative technol- 
ogy) can be admitted. Destruction, yes. But no “building the 
kernel of the new society within the shell of the old.” All Now 
or Nothing Never. Therefore, they see no purpose in any piece- 
meal reversionism of a constructive nature. And consequently, 
it seems, they see no reason to “deny” themselves the use of cars 
and computers. 


find this puzzling because I find cars and computers to be ex- 

tremely unpleasurable devices. I’d love to be able to live with- 

out them, and I’ve greatly enjoyed the few periods of my life 
when I could (mostly in what we used to call the Third World.) 
Unfortunately, luddism is not a viable practice at the individual 
hermit level (or anyway, not for a klutz like the above signed). 
You need communitas (as that “Neolithic Conservative” Paul 
Goodman put it) in order to live luddism as a pleasure and not 
a form of self-denial like wearing a hair shirt. 

It’s almost a Catch-22. You need luddism to make commu- 
nitas and communitas to practice luddism. 

Furthermore, most of us would starve to death without cars 
and computers and even cell phones. Capital creates needs; 
those needs become real. Most of us can live without a TV, but 
to live without telephones would require an organic local com- 
munity organized voluntarily around luddite ideals. 

Which brings us to the Anabaptists. 

The original Anabaptists have been admired by many revo- 
lutionaries from Engels to Landauer. The “Luther Blisset” 
trio of Bologna Neo-Situationists who wrote the highly en- 
tertaining erudite pulp thriller Q, depict the old Anabaptists 
as out-and-out antinomian anarchists. (Here, they were pos- 
sibly influenced by R. Vaneigem’s praise of the Brethren of the 


Most of us would starve to death 
without cars and computers and even 
cell phones. Capital creates needs; 
those needs become real. Most of 

us can live without a TV, but to live 
without telephones would require an 
organic local community organized 
voluntarily around luddite ideals. 
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Free Spirit.) Relevant to the present discussion, however, is the 
Anabaptist critique of technology, which only developed at a 
later period. 

The revolutionary Anabaptists were ruthlessly suppressed 
by both 16% century Protestant and Catholic powers. But 
quietist/pacifist Anabaptism survived by fleeing to the New 
World. In Europe, almost no trace remains, but here in North 
America, we have the Old Order Amish, Mennonites, Breth- 
ren, Schwenkfeldians, and even a few Old Order Quakers, all 
still living in intentional communities and practicing luddism, 
functioning more or less happily without telephones, comput- 
ers, cars, or even electricity. 

But are they in any sense anarchists? They may be quite au- 
thoritarian/patriarchal on one level, but they also retain inter- 
esting traces of their anti-authoritarian heritage. For instance, 
their bishops and ministers are chosen by lot. They refuse all 
cooperation with governments, will not serve in armies, or run 
for office; and they practice mutual aid. The Hutterites live as 
“Bible communists;” the Amish live in separate households; 
but all are intensely social. The Bruderhof, an offshoot of the 
Hutterites, are proud of their anarcho-socialist forebears and 
almost worship the German anarchist, Gustav Landauer, as a 
saint. 


Bann, whereby members of the autonomous congregation 

can excommunicate and “shun”—but only by unanimous 
consent—any member who refuses to accept the (unwritten) 
Ordinances on technology. Uncountable splits have resulted 
from use of the Bann, with subsects who use hook-and- 
eye fasteners and not buttons or zippers, and other subsects 
who accept cars but only if painted entirely black including 
the bumpers. The variations are fascinating and. not trivial 
(although sometimes amusing). Dissidents are free to leave. 
Around age 20 the youth are invited to join the church, which 
of course can only be joined by adu/t baptism; if they decide 
not to join, their decision is regretted but they are not shunned. 
Physical coercion in any case is forbidden by pacifist ideals. 

The Old Orders emphasize farming because, in their view, 
Nature is close to God. From the anarcho-primitive perspec- 
tive, this farming involves a level of “domestication” unaccept- 
able to extremists. But we should remember that they are ac- 
tually practicing a form of reversion, and we are not. How do 
they do it? 

Some “plain people” share a single phone or a single car 
among five or six adjacent farms. Instead of electricity, they'll 
use compressed air and propane. Others allow some electric- 
ity if it’s generated off-grid. One might call this an impure or 
empirical luddism. 

In every decision the ideal is to maintain communities. 
Horses allow organic community. The horse is the key to Old 
Order tech. As one bishop put it, “If you can pull it with a 
horse, you can have it.” But the Internet, they feel, threatens 
community with utter destruction. The sects that maintain a 
hard line on tech make hard use of the Bann. Around 1907, 
the main Amish body in Lancaster, Pennsylvania lost a quarter 
of its members over the telephone question, using the Bann 
with strict revolutionary logic to preserve the core group. The 
Old Order Brethren divided over telephones in 1905. They cer- 


|e only real source of power in the Old Order sects is the 


tainly remind one of anarchists or Surrealists or Situationists 
in their tendency to wrangle and split. 

Could there exist such a thing as secular anabaptism—or is 
the fanaticism of religion a prerequisite for carrying on a revo- 
lution for 400 years without flinching? In any case, their per- 
sistence and existence prove that luddite life is possible, given 
some compromises, even in the (post)modern world. 

In the 1990s, a brief secular luddite movement derived some 
inspiration and held a series of conferences in contact with 
some of the plain people. Kirkpatrick Sale published Redels 
Against the Future: The Luddites and Their War on the Industrial 
Revolution: Lessons for the Computer Age. But when I wrote to 
him two years ago he admitted that he knew of not one secular 
luddite community anywhere in the world. 

Why can’t anarchists live without electricity? Are we finally 
too implicated in the Progressism and technophilia of most 
of our historical movement? How many anarcho-primitivists 
does it take to unscrew a light bulb? 

To put the question another way: why are we denying our- 
selves the pleasure of reversion? 

The Amish may be dour, but they have produced a sort of 
zen-shaker life-texture that possesses spontaneous good taste— 
always a sign of pleasure. Some Old Order sects allow tobacco 
and wine and “bed bundling” among courting couples—and 
their various “bees” provide excuses for feasts and “visiting.” 
Their art has powerful roots in the creative mysticism of such 
Pennsylvania Rosicrucian ancestors as Johannes Kelpius or the 
visionaries of Ephrata. Romanticism and nature mysticism 
come naturally to them (and the Bruderhof read Novalis and 
Goethe). 


They buy no insurance and accept no government hand- 

outs. Farming and crafts provide what they need. In Italy, 
anarchism almost provides an alternate economy in the wide 
network of squats, social centers, and farms it controls, But in 
the USA now, anarchism has no economic institutions capable 
of providing livelihoods for its adherents. No food or craft 
coops, no farms or CSAs—Community Supported Agricul- 
ture. 

The very use of technopathocracy’s hi-tech mechanisms 
such as cars and computers seems to militate against the fea- 
sibility of realizing other desires, as if the apparatus itself were 
designed to suppress them. (Which it is.) 

The Amish model involves a retreat from “the World” rather 
than the revolutionary confrontation proposed by militant 16" 
century Anabaptism—or by anarchism. But nowadays retreat 
makes good sense from a tactical point of view in light of the 
Empire’s overwhelming force for oppression on every level 
of “civilized” life. In fact, this retreat has already occurred. 
(American anarchism is not presently engaged in revolution, 
despite its occasional rhetoric and perennial optimism.) But 
why shouldn’t we make it a tactical retreat? 

Can we imagine an antinomian anabaptism or even a secu- 
lar neo-luddism capable of organizing a tentative and impure 
but still radical reversion on the microscale of intentional com- 
munity? A small but pleasurable (also risky) retreat from the 
world of Too Late Capitalism? 

The Old Orders don’t seem to theorize. Their Ordinances 


B: the key to Amish autonomy is economic self-sufficiency. 


are fluid because unwritten. Writing is distrusted because it 
stops the flow and threatens the organicity of tradition. In fact, 
all their theory work tends to be done in community, not by in- 
dividual leaders, and certainly not by reading texts (other than 
scripture of course, which itself possesses a certain fluidity in 
exegesis). In a sort of Hegelian way, theory is both suppressed 
in its alienating mode as “dead letter” and realized at once in its 
creative mode as living community. 

Precisely this “overcoming” marks the genetic link between 
Anabaptism and revolutionary anarchism and communism—a 
shared ancestry which fascinated historians like Norman Cohn 
and E.P. Thompson. Anabaptists and related sects like the Old 
Order Quakers have persisted where communism and anar- 
chism have apparently failed—but only because they turned 
away from the World as “saving remnant” or “gathered church- 
es,” closed themselves off from oppression and alienation rather 
than confronting it with the militancy of the early Anabaptists 
like Thomas Munzer. (The early Quakers also had their ranters 
and militants like James Nayler. Later, they escaped the exter- 
mination of the radical sects in England by embracing pacifism 
and buying Pennsylvania.) 


sects? For us, it may seem that revolution is necessary stra- 

tegically but impossible tactically—precisely the situation 
facing 16" century Anabaptism and the anti-authoritarian 
antinomian extreme “left” of the Reformation. The response 
was to drop out and retreat as far from the “Antichrist” as pos- 
sible into small utopian communities. “Revolution” was turned 
inward, via the Bann and the splits, rather than outward into 
missionary work or confrontational militancy. And, since some 
of these communities have lasted for centuries, resisted com- 
pulsory education, conscription, and even electricity, an em- 
pirical argument can be made for the efficacy of those tactics. 

Anarchist utopianism has a noble history in America. It has 
always been part of our strategic deployment. If the Old Order 
sects have no other lesson for us, at least they demonstrate that 
the vortex of the apparatus can be resisted by living without it, 
i.e., outside it—to the extent really possible. 

‘The last time something like anarcho-communitarianism 
was tried on a wider scale, in the 1960s, it ended in “failure.” 
But in a world where Capital can recuperate a/most everything, 
perhaps failure is our last possible Outside. In any case, it was 
an adventure. Success or failure remains unforeseeable—but 
adventure is something that can be willed. 


[ss anarcho-primitivism have anything to learn from these 


Be anarcho-primitivism have 
anything to learn from these sects? 
For us, it may seem that revolution is 
necessary strategically but impossible 
tactically—precisely the situation fac- 
ing the 16 century anti-authoritarian 
extreme “left” of the Reformation. 
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Wht are billed as revolutionary 


social movements have experienced 
a “progressive incorporation in the 
cumulative politico-electoral logic” 
of the Chavez government and are 
“mortgaging their own 

autonomy.” 


The World Social Forum 


Continued from Page 6 


After a seemingly endless march through the city, the open- 
ing ceremony, projected to the throng on a giant video screen, 
featured music and speakers, including American anti-war ac- 
tivist, Cindy Sheehan. When we passed a McDonald’s during 
the march, thousands of people chanted, ‘Arepas, Arepas; No 
Hamburguesas|” referring to a preference for the local sandwich 
over the American shitburger. 

All across Caracas, much like U.S. cities do for art fairs 
and the like, banners were hung welcoming people to the 
WSF, although most billboards urge buying commodities or 
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watching King Kong or Desperate Housewives. As in all other 
Latin American countries, except Cuba, abortion is illegal in 
Venezuela, and Chavez is unlikely to stir up a hornets nest by 
doing anything about it. There were, however, many posters 
and banners demanding, “Para Legalicacion el Aborto”—For the 
Legalization of Abortion. 

Perhaps my greatest disappointment of the trip was not be- 
ing able to locate the anarchist-organized Foro Mundial Al- 
ternativo—the Alternative Social Forum (ASF). It was the 
announcement of that event as a counterweight to the essen- 
tially leftist and reformist orientation of the main gathering 
that made the whole idea of traveling there appealing. I’ve read 
reports of it since returning, so some people found it, but our 
constant inquiries about its whereabouts were unsucessful. 

On their extensive web site (nodo50.org/ellibertario; Eng- 
lish version at bottom), the anarchist E/ Libertario group states 
that it wanted “to open and maintain spaces for debate and the 
construction of the dynamics of transformation,” but doubted 
that the WSF is a “pluralistic, open, self-managed” event. 

The ASF described itself as independent for its refusal to ac- 
cept funding from the Venezuelan government, banks, tourist 
ministries, and even the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation and 
Christian aid organizations that contribute to the WSF. But 
it’s more than just funding and WSF’s uncritical stance toward 
Chavismo. E/ Liberatario’s Rafael Uzcatequi, in several with- 
ering attacks on the Bolivarian Revolution of Hugo Chavez, 


: 
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available on the above web site, calls the WSF a “shroud for 
Venezuela’s social movement.” (See below; previous page.) 

He writes that rather than encouraging autonomy and anti- 
capitalist policies, the government’s “imposition of organiza- 
tional models directed by a single hand,” the much vaunted 
Bolivarian Circles and other organizations within the poor 
barrios, become “immobilized to raise their own demands.” 

Uzcatequi says what are billed as revolutionary social move- 
ments have experienced a “progressive incorporation in the 
cumulative politico-electoral logic” of the Chavez government 
and are “mortgaging their own autonomy.” He ticks off the 
many facts that have led to the “paralysis of the Venezuelan 
social movements,” such as a lack of mobilizations against 
energy concessions to multilateral companies, whereas, thou- 
sands turn out at rallies to hear Chavez give 4-hour speeches 
filled with anti-capitalist and anti-globalization rhetoric, The 
ASF gave voice to criticism of Chavez and advocated for social 
movements independent of the government. 

The material available from E/ Libertario is extensive and 
argues powerfully that Chavismo is only capitalism with a hu- 
man face. This means expanding the economy to allow previ- 
ously excluded sectors of the population to reap some of its 
benefits by redistributing Venezuela’s record high oil wealth 
more fairly. But this process also 
allows the co-optation of the inde- 
pendent movements which become 








the government's electoral machine and social base for its bat- 
tle against the old ruling classes to whom Chavez is Castro and 
Hitler combined. 

Uzcatequi views this process, thusly, “There are those in the 
Circulos Bolivarianos with the best of intentions, with priceless 
grassroots activity, and others, to my knowledge in a greater 
number than the previous, to whom the word ‘revolution’ is 
synonymous of a ‘sure wage.” This is much like Cuba, which I 
visited last year, where the strongest supporters of the Castro 
government are those who get paid by it. And, one can under- 
stand this. 

While those of us, including the comrades of E/ Libertario, 
want an authentic revolution that eliminates capitalism and 
the state, most of Venezuela’s poor are extraordinarily grate- 
ful for what the ersatz one has brought them. Venezuela, like 
the other countries of Latin America, have experienced intense 
looting, first by the Spanish colonialists and then by Western, 
primarily U.S., imperialist interests, 

It doesn’t bear repeating to this readership the bloody and 
exploitative history of the Western destruction and domina- 
tion of the people, land, and animals of this hemisphere. On 
the sorry day Columbus was discovered by Arawak Indians, he 
wrote in his diary, “They would make fine servants.” And, so it 
has been for over 500 years—servi- 
tude for the people of Latin Amer- 
Continued on Next Page 
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ica, first to bail out the collapsing economies of Europe, and 
later to enrich the corporations of North America and the local 
governing elites. 

The colonialists and imperialists established a domestic 
class of rulers of European origin who were cut in on the racket 
of wealth extraction and have governed the native people of 
the region while swiftly and murderously extinguishing any 
resistance. When the local rulers couldn't do the job, the impe- 
rial power would intervene directly to insure the maintenance 
of the racket. The U.S. Marines invaded and occupied Latin 
countries over 100 times since 1900 to protect American inter- 
ests including overthrowing elected governments. 

Recently, however, the old fashioned invade, kill the rebels, 
and install a local fascist, such as occurred in Chile on Sep- 
tember 11, 1973, has become unworkable. Indigenous social 
movements have grown to such a degree that they have been 
able to install leftist presidents in Brazil, Venezuela, and most 
recently, Bolivia. These leaders speak the language of social- 
ism and anti-globalization, refusing the economic models of 
exploitation pressed upon them in the past by the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 


When Chavez took office, the official poverty rate was 54 
percent. Now, if one takes into account the massive govern- 
ment spending in the poor districts, it’s less than 30 percent. 
Millions now receive previously unavailable health care; educa- 
tion spending has increased greatly and food subsidies through 
a chain of state-subsidised supermarkets, Mercal, have com- 
bined to alleviate the most grinding poverty. Still, on a bus ride 
through suburban barrios, a Westerner is shocked at housing 
conditions. Chavez says that problem will soon be addressed. 

But is this socialism as Chavez and his international sup- 
porters trumpet? Maybe in the Scandinavian sense of social 
democracy, but not within any precise definition of the word 
as it’s been historically defined. Economist Mark Weisbrot, an 
American adviser to Chavez, told me as we spoke in his room 
at the Hilton overlooking the hotel swimming pool, that the 
government's policies are “gradualist reform.” Still, the reforms 
are such a departure from the nation’s past that no one looks 
askance when they are referred to as “21" century socialism.” 

Chavez is so popular that his poll num- 
bers come in at a dizzying 77 percent, and 
like Che in Cuba, the Venezuelan’s like- 
ness is plastered everywhere. His popu- 
larity ends at the doors of Caracas’ daily 
papers and commercial television stations 
that are so virulently over-the-top anti- 
Chavez that they make Fox News actu- 
ally look Fair and Balanced. There is no 
censorship inhibiting these mainstream, 
corporate media which let loose a daily 
barrage of invective, mostly lies, against 
the government—a situation unlike any- 
where else in the world. The papers and 
the TV stations were the spark plug for 
the 2002 coup against Chavez that over- 
threw the country’s constitutional institu- 
tions and declared it a democracy. When 
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Chavez was quickly re-installed, not one person was arrested 
nor any paper or station closed. 

(For a chilling portrait of this fascist coup, see the Irish 
BBC documentary, The Revolution Will Not Be Televised, [al- 
though it is!] at chavezthefilm.com.) 

One day, when we traveled up to the Altamira district for a 
demonstration against Canadian and Brazilian occupation of 
Haiti, we stopped to eat some arepas and cachapas at a middle- 
class restaurant. After our meal, we were approached by a pro- 
fessor who claimed he was like a Jew under Hitler and had been 
blacklisted for signing an anti-Chavez recall petition. We had 
no way to verify his story, but then he went into a predictable 
rant: Venezuela used to be a wonderful place where everyone 
was happy until Chavez came along; now children were starv- 
ing in hospitals. In reality, it seems little has been done to the 
traditional ruling class other than to diminish their absolute 
privilege. For instance, the one thousand spots in freshman 
medical schools, which were previously reserved solely for the 
children of the rich, are now open to students from the barrios 
as well. Hence, the wealthy feel like the Jews of Germany? 
They need to read a little history. 

Socialism or not, there definitely is a new day in Venezuela 
and the other poor countries of Latin America. Some of the 
change is material such as improved living conditions, but it’s 
also in the stirring of the poor populations to make their de- 
mands heard. Much of the transformation is in the way people 
conceive of themselves and the governments they are depend- 
ing upon to change their lives. They exhibit a self-confidence 
that the poor have entered the stage of history en masse and 
things will never be the same. 

At one WSF session, coca-leaf chewing Bolivians told the 
audience that if newly-elected Evo Morales doesn’t do the bid- 
ding of the people, he will be removed just as were the two 
previous presidents. Venezuelans carry copies of the Bolivarian 
Constitution in their pockets almost like a Bible or talisman. 


What are we to make of all of this? In terms of reform, it 
would be hard for anyone to oppose what the Chavez Bolivar- 
ian Revolution has brought to millions of Venezuelans. Also, 
it’s heartening to hear Chavez denounce Bush as Mr. Danger 
(a Venezuelan literary illusion) and make 
utterances like, “The imperialist, mass- 
murdering, fascist attitude of the presi- 
dent of the United States doesn’t have 
limits. I think Hitler could be a nursery- 
baby next to George W. Bush.” 

When Chavez isn’t trash talking 
EI Asesino, he speaks in terms that the 
Western capitalist rulers hoped had dis- 
appeared with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. He has ressurrected a dialogue in 
which capitalism is an issue, not a giv- 
en. In a speech Chavez gave during the 
WSF at a Caracas arena, he denounced 
the U.S. as “the most perverse empire in 
history. . . This century we will bury the 
U.S. empire.” We watched it on the gov- 
ernment TV channel at our hotel which 


repeated the 2.5 hour harrangue several times. I suspect most 
Caracaquenos were either viewing the U.S. sit-coms playing 
on the other channels, or, most likely, the Venezuelan baseball 
championships. 

Before Chavez spoke, the 50,000 in attendance sang the 
“Internationale.” Everyone seemed to know the words of the 
radical working class anthem except for Cindy Sheehan, who 
sat on the dais, and, surprisingly, Chavez. 

He told the crowd, “Time is short. If we do not change the 
world now, there may be no 22™4 century for humanity. Capi- 
talism has destroyed the ecological equilibrium of the earth.” 
He quoted Marx, Jesus, and Noam Chomsky and called for 
“creating a worldwide anti-imperialist movement. . .We must 
urgently build a new socialist movement.” 


Bas what exactly is a “new socialist movement” these days 
and what does a “world-wide anti-imperialist movement” have 
as goals? If it is simply to improve the lot of the world’s poorest 
and to stop allowing the Western economies to penetrate local 
ones for the purposes of imperial looting, this can only be seen 
as a positive reform. 

However, Venezuela remains solidly enmeshed in the world 
market system and industrial capitalism. In fact, under Chavez, 
that process is accelerating, and not just with oil sales. Pablo 
Hernandez Parra, an oil expert quoted by Rafael Uzcatequi, 
says, “[N]ational and international capital headed by oil com- 
panies, have donned the red beret and sash [of Chavez] and 
advancing with triumphant strides impose their privatization 
program under the guise of socialism for the 21* century.” 

While including the poor in wealth distribution, Chavez, 
as Venezuelan presidents before him have, makes deals with 
the worst of the oil giants but negotiates much better terms 
for his country from them. Also, plans for massive mineral 
and coal extraction are in the works that will displace some 
of Venezuela’s indigenous people from their ancestral lands, 
and, along with the construction of two costal superports and 
planned continent-wide oil and gas pipelines, do intense dam- 
age to the environment, contradicting Chavez’ concern for 
ecology quoted above. 

Probably the most dramatic display of autonomous opposi- 
tion in Caracas during the WSF came when two thousand 
tepresentatives of Bari, Yuka, Anuu, and Wayuu people and 
their supporters demonstrated in the 
Capitolio district demanding an end to 
mineral and coal extraction in the Zulia 
state by a host of multinationals. When 
I mentioned this to Mark Weisbrot, the 
Chaves adviser, he blithely said there was 
always some sacrifice associated with in- 
dustrial development. Yeah, like whole 
continents and entire peoples. 


There’s no reason to think that Chavez iSTalate ie) maat<w efele)s talcelele|an 
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has anything other than the best of in- 
tentions. He appears to genuinely despise 
what is done to world’s poor, and wants 
reform. But, what is being created is not 
“Another” world, but rather the same one 
made fairer. Again, it’s hard to oppose 
this given the levels of poverty, but the 
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question becomes, can capitalist development of the industrial 
infrastructure and wealth producing enterprises be accom- 
plished utilizing existing resources without sinking the planet 
ecologically? Is a fairer deal a sustainable model for the billions 
of poor? 

There’s enough wealth in Venezuela currently to accomplish 
everything Chavez wants, but much of it is parked dispropor- 
tionately in the hands of the traditional ruling class. So, he 
could take the route of 20" century socialists and expropriate 
the wealth of the rulers and distribute that. However, authen- 
tic class war would create a perhaps untenable political crisis. 
Instead, he turns to generating new wealth through standard 
capitalist means. 

What emerges is a model that ends intensive imperialist 
looting and uses new wealth creation to alleviate the worst suf- 
fering of the poor through food coops, medical clinics, small 
business cooperatives, etc. Still, it’s industrial capitalism which 
Marxist modernizers such as Chavez view as the road to be 
taken to lift the region out of poverty. 


(Gries essentially raises the question: is this the only 
type of revolution possible in the modern era? We advocate a 
world based on decentralization, yet every region of the planet 
is now intricately interconnected and the planet has a massive 
population of over six billion. Perhaps within “21st Century 
Socialism,” the state would cease playing its historic role as a 
racket protecting the wealth and privilege of society’s rulers, 
and instead become the arbiter of social justice. The spheres of 
wage work, private property, and profit, which revolutionaries 
have struggled to abolish for almost 200 years, would remain, 
but be used to promote the common good. 

Under this concept, human community would be reassem- 
bled outside of the economic arena. As a species, we've got- 
ten pretty domesticated over the eons to the culture of work 
and consumption. We would become fully human following 
our exit from the daily activity of wage work and commodity 
exchange through our connection to others. Maybe that’s the 
best we can hope for. The major problem with this is that it 
still leaves humanity at the mercy of the state, hoping that it 
will function in the manner of Sweden and not as it usually has 
throughout the thousands of years of its brutal history. 

On the surface, the vertical integration of classes under the 
ageis of a fair and just state sounds appealing given with what 
we are currently confronted, but it is also 
the philosophy of classic fascism. 

It seems too much of a gamble to not 
continue struggling to bring about the 
world we want rather than accepting 
what we are told is “possible.” As well, 
this dream of 21st Century Socialism is 
predicated on an expansion of the chemi- 
cal/industrial/nuclear work economy. 

The planet cannot sustain even cur- 
rent levels of extraction, production, con- 
sumption, and waste—even when they 
are cloaked in the intoxicating rhetoric 
of anti-imperialism and socialism. Only 
a radical retreat from authoritarian and 
technological solutions can restore bal- 
ance and stave off catastrophe. 
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the French state in 1937. 


Gobelin 

L'Insomniaque editeur 
63, rue de Sainte-Mandé 
93100 Montreuil, France 


Seed Money 


I found this money in my seed box. 
I started spinach and lettuce today. I 
thought I should give a little seed money 
to the Fifth Estate, as well. 

I was a little disappointed in the last 
issue on the Psychology of Liberation; 
how could Paul Goodman and Alex 
Comfort be overlooked? 


From the Garden, 
Will Petry 
Williston Park, N.Y. 


FE note: And, how about Wilhelm 
Reich? Those great writers on the hu- 
man psyche weren't overlooked, just not 
included. Maybe the theme's title was 
too expansive. We printed first person 
accounts of people trying to be human 
in a world that militates against the ef- 
fort rather than theoreticians. Hope- 
fully, the influence of these authors was 
evident in our essays. 

Thanks for the donation; it those 
such as yours that keeps this publication 
afloat. 


Anarchist Writing 


This past weekend I spent hours go- 
ing through my magazine and zine ar- 
chives. My goal was to separate out all 
of the anarchist magazines and zines so 
I can put them into some kind of order. 
There are stacks and stacks of anarchist 
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periodicals in my 20-year collection of 
periodicals from the American alterna- 
tive press. 

My collection only scratches the sur- 
face of what anarchists have published 
in just the past twenty years, but, boy, 
does my back hurt! 

I’m currently working with Jason Mc- 
Quinn (editor of Anarchy magazine) on 
an anthology of anarchist writings, the- 
ory, art and more, titled, North Ameri- 
can Anarchist Thought Since 1960. 

The book will be a representative 
sampling of North American anarchist 
thought and creativity over the past 45 
years. It will include articles and editori- 
als from magazines, zines and websites, 
plus excerpts from a few books. We don’t 


want to leave anarchist artists out, so 


the book will include poems, graphics, 
cartoons and several pages of magazine 
covers from the anarchist press. It will 
be published this year by C.A.L. Press 
and Breaking Glass Press in a hardcover 
edition on acid free paper. It will also be 
updated with subsequent editions. 


We've set up a website for the book 
(www.northamericananarchist.org) 
which will include a comprehensive 
bibliography that will be updated af- 
ter the anthology is printed. We can't 
go through every magazine and book 
published over the past 45 years and our 
own collections probably miss many im- 
portant things. This is why we need your 
help. 

1) If you have an opinion about the 
best, or most influential, anarchist books, 
magazines, or articles that you've read, 
we'd like to hear your opinions. Send us 
an email with your suggestions. 

2) If you are an anarchist author, 
poet, editor, or artist who has published 
or produced more than a few pieces, 
we'd like to hear what you think is your 
important or relevant pieces. 

3) We are setting up an advisory 
committee which would help us with 
questions, research and other decisions. 

4) Do you know of a zine or maga- 
zine or book that was published by a 
lesser-known or closet anarchist? We 
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know about obvious anarchist books and 
magazines, but some books and periodi- 
cals have been published by anarchists 
who aren't widely known. Do you know 
of a publication that was published by a 
variety of people—such as a university 
newspaper—that included significant 
anarchist participation? 

5) Did you publish an anarchist peri- 
odical? We need information on where 
your periodical was published, the 
editor(s), and the duration of the pub- 
lication. 

6) Are you a Mexican anarchist or fa- 
miliar with anarchism in Mexico? 

7) Are you familiar with anarchist 
materials published in North America 
which were published in languages oth- 
er than English? For example, anarchist 
periodicals in Italian and Yiddish were 
published in the U.S. into the 1970s. 
We also need help from people who can 
read French and Spanish. 

We are creating an announcements 
list for people who want to be kept up- 
dated about the project. Send me an 
email at editor@north-americananar- 
chist.org with the subject line “NAA 
Announce List.” Our web address is 
northamericananarchist.org. 


Chuck Munson 

NAA, c/o AMP, 

PO Box 7171, 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66207 


Bye, Bye, FE 


While I support independent media, 
and I acknowledge the importance of 
the work that you do, I find the Fifth 
Estate too full of anger and “fighting 
against” issues for my liking. 

There are additional ways, using 
more positive energies to change our 
world and these are much closer to our 
heart passions. 


Pat 
Floyd, Virginia 
er is AR ibe oe, OT 


The two publications to the right 
and dozens more anarchist, feminist, 
abolitionist and prisoner zines are 
available from: South Chicago ABC 
Zine Distro, P.O. Box 721, Home- 
wood, IL 60430; write for a catalog. 


They Will Never Get us All 
—Harold Thompson 


They Will Never Get Us All!, Harold H. 
Thompson, 2006, 50pp, order from: Friends of 
Harold H. Thompson, 711 E. Holly St. PMB 
#748, Bellingham, WA 98225, send $3-7 (slid- 
ing scale) well concealed cash 


Ay ie, booklet of short musings and poems can 
be read quickly, but its diverse messages 

of social and political commentaries will 
reverberate in your head for weeks to come. 
Harold has been incarcerated in Tennessee for 
the past 20 years, but this hasn’t imprisoned 

his mind. As he says, “A quest for intellectual 
growth is a continual, ongoing, lifelong pursuit.” And, his altruistic, anarchist 
analyses are proof that an ever evolving mind can grasp and relay universal truths 
even though the body is in a locked-down environment. 

His words brought tears to these seeker’s eyes, and more motivation to my walk. 
Harold’s thesis is that constitutionally guaranteed rights not granted to the incarcer- 
ated are the first step to fascist dictates and is akin to canary die-offs warning the 
wage-slaves toiling underground. He equates censorship of anarchist thought to 
mind control, systematized. It is the Idea that is feared by those who wield control. 

In one essay, he points out how the state thrives on inducing the fear factor into 
the domestic populace and needs to create a constant adversary to justify usurpation 
of rights and trillions on weaponry and subjugations, spent and wasted. We're sup- 
posed to be continuously menaced by Nazis, Japs, Gooks, drugs and Arabs in that 
chronological order. 

In a chapter about Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo Bay torture sites, he examines 
why such exposes comes as a big surprise to the public when the same treatment of 
prisoners has been happening in U.S. prisons for a long time. A desensitized public 
just looks the other way and is satiated by the cult of consumerism. 

In another of Harold’s writings, he deals with what to do if subjected to arrest. 
Basically, remain silent, never answer any questions, don’t incriminate yourself or 
others and don’t fall for orchestrated ploys. Furthermore, he urges people not to sur- 
render their firearms. We must be able to defend ourselves from the state and the far 
right militias. —Mike of South Chicago ABC Collective 





Heartcheck —Jeff “Free” Luers and Rob Los Ricos 


Heartcheck, Jeff “Free” Luers and Rob Los Ricos, 36pp, Friends of Free, P.O. 
Box 3, Eugene, OR 97440, 2005, $5 


Fe contents and title of this zine emanate from the U.S. Gulag-Archipelago. 
It means to have enough conviction in your heart and content of your being to 
take action for your beliefs. As terra oscillates to the hot-house end of the spectrum 
because of modern culture’s greed (plus apathy,) multiple species are forced to migrate, 
compensate or just obliterate. This zine is a call to action for the millions who profess 
outrage against this contrived system of exploitation. 
The chapters alternate between these two dedicated soldiers and I found Free’s to 
be more symbiotic with other modes of protest. Rob’s message to other anarchists 
is to put down that beer, pen, stapler, outreach table and move decisively in the real 
world. He rants against “heads full of theories and lines devoid of actions.” But, 
de-emphasized is the clout of choice-either through lifestyles, purchases or boycotts. 
Diversity of resistance is a given as not all of us reside in the Pacific Northwest or are 
under the age of 30. I’ve met many activist grannies aghast at G.O.P. atrocities. 
“The U.S. state and the wealthy class will never surrender their corrupt power 
Continued on Next Page 
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can history were done by settlers (many of 

whom were former squatters) on private property that 

was now subject to government land use controls. In fact, 

it had just recently been converted from the commons, and 
before that was Native land. 

While the act of barnraising fee/s good because it is a 
cooperative activity which draws heavily on the anarchist 
spirit of mutual aid, it is not anarchist in practice if it is 
part and parcel of a government program aimed at protect- 
ing the larger interests of private property by putting the 
fence of licensing around the radio commons. Such a gov- 
ernment-initiated legalization strategy is more about elec- 
tronic enclosure than free speech, in much the same way 
that “free speech pens” at demonstrations /imit freedom to 
a circumscribed geographical space rather than facilitating 
its expansion. 

Anarchists may ask, why not just build the radio “barn” 
without a license and liberate the airwaves from both com- 
mercial and government interests in one fell swoop? 

Prometheus does a few high profile “radio barnraisings” 
annually, usually with one of the relatively small number of 
progressive LPFM station applicants that are granted li- 
censes in any given year. Rather than being anarchist, I find 
the Prometheus strategy to be remarkably like that of the 
private sector’s Habitat for Humanity in some ways. 

Using Habitat’s charitable approach, a bunch of Chris- 
tian do-gooders get together as a feel-good gesture to build 


4 4 
Prison Lines Continued from Previous Page 


and capital without a fight. Over the last two centuries, the 
National Guard and army have been used by the government 
to squash dissent and only the unified masses will be able to 
stand up to the state. Divided by race, class or ideologies, the 
long anticipated toppling will falter. Recognizing and sharing 
our individual skills, teachings, organizing and coordinating 
a functional model for social transformation are the ways to 
nurture our mutual dream: a world beyond state-craft, capi- 
talism, exploitations and greed,” says Jeff. 

During the last chapters, physical fitness and specific 
tactics for street demonstrations are described. These explain 
exercises which are useful for increasing your stamina to the 
logistics of reconnaissance. 

Let’s help these Earth liberators activate this evolutionary 
time-line for future generations and ours. 

—Mike 
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a few affordable private housing units each year without 
ever seriously making a dent in the institution of private 
property or the increasingly gentrified housing market. 
While Prometheus, to its credit, builds stations for com- 
munity not private use, their approach is subject to the 
limitations of the government licensing process. 

Those few who are helped by such acts of concerned 
citizenship, whether it is through Habitat for Humanity 
or Prometheus, can always be counted upon to be grate- 
ful, but what about all those who are left out in the cold? 
Compare the Habitat approach to the direct action of 
squatting by the homeless, and you can begin to connect 
the dots. Radio pirates squat the airwaves through a pro- 
cess of gaining access without concern for legal approval. 
Yet, lately, in a bid to appropriate the language of its own 
pirate past without its essence, Prometheus has taken to 
using the term “community-authorized pirate stations” 
to describe some LPFM affiliates, leaving one to wonder 
who “authorizes” them, and what will happen to those in- 
creasingly defenseless stations not so authorized. Pirates 
by definition operate outside of governmental authority 
structures, but Prometheus wants to have it both ways. 

From the perspective of media reform, LPFM is a 
moderate success. Yet from an anarchist perspective, hav- 
ing an existing or potential pirate station “go LPFM” is 
a formula for capture by, and dependency upon, the state 
bureaucratic apparatus. Rather than reducing the power 
of the state, it perpetuates it. Demanding government- 
sanctioned change is not an anarchist strategy. Instead 
of getting mired in the reformist politics of government 
regulatory agencies, a free radio strategy expands the 
realm of autonomy from the state in decidedly anarchist 
directions. 

Let’s turn up the heat—no more safety-valves! 


Note: This polemic was originally delivered on Nov 9, 
2005 as part of my Creating Anarchy book tour stop in 
Seattle hosted by Reclaim The Media. 
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Bush League Spectacles: Empire, Politics, and Culture in Bushwhacked 
America by Fran Shor (Factory School 2005) $13 


“In the aftermath of 9/11, many of us looked to the Internet for the desperately 
needed analysis that was pushed out of the corporate media, and it’s there 
that we found writers such as Fran Shor. Combining an academic’s careful 
research and a political activist’s quest for justice, Shor speaks plainly and 
speaks with passion in these essays that analyze the political and cultural 
crisis of the contemporary United States.” —Robert Jensen 
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Gothick Institutions by Peter Lamborn Wilson (Xexoxial 2005) $14 As wrinkled love letters | # 
from our spiritual ancestors, these poems pack the dense gratification of the best prose. Looking | 
to the past as well as the future, these pagan pathways pry open imaginal possibilities, hints for y 
further reading and radical fantasy. A welcome and rebellious brew of a book from our comrades at | 
Dreamtime Village. 


T.A.Z.: The Temporary Autonomous Zone by Hakim Bey (Autonomedia 1991, 2000) $8 An | 
instantaneous classic when first printed in the early 1990s, this text still challenges its readers to 
seek utopia in the real, in the crevices of the possible. However blasted as bombastic, puerile, and 
hedonistic by people who view anarchist revolution as an evangelical church camp for prude ex-leftists 
and recovering Catholics, Bey’s poetic missives are manifestos for those who go beyond politics, | 
the sensuous pirates whose pleasure needs no excuse. Translated into numerous languages, widely | 
available on the Internet for free, claimed as inspiration by Burning Man and Rainbow Gathering 
devoteees, this text deserves its second edition and its home in your library where you can file it 
under indispensibly intoxicating and inspirational. —Anu Bonobo 





Recipes for Disaster (Crimethinc 2005) $12 Just in time for your next action or affinity group 

meeting, the creative collaborators known as Crimethinc. have released their own version of an anarchist cookbook, With over 600 
pages of practical anecdotes and tactical testimonials, this weighty manual was printed practically at cost, to make it more readily 
available to radicals. 


Creating Anarchy by Ron Sakolsky (Fifth Estate Books 2005) $15 Twenty chapters in a dynamic collage of ideas and action. 
This vibrant collection glows with flames of discontent and defiance and flows with waves of laughter and possibility. Ranging widely 
from Mayday to Utopia, from Refusal to Autonomy, and from Insurrection to Imagination, this compilation is in turn defiant, reflective, 
and playful—a brick for hurling through the windows of despair and a doorway to creating an anarchy that is not afraid to dream. 


B ook distribution has been a mainstay of this publication for thirty years. We feature books by Fifth Estate editors, contributors, 
collaborators, friends, and other books that have either been read or recommended by members of our collective. If you have 

a book you'd like to see offered here, send it along. The Barn is a rural library, literature distro, residence, and recording studio. 
Contact us in advance to schedule a visit. The Barn also produces shows and offers internships that combine cooperative living with 
experience in writing, research, and rural survival, all in a beautiful rustic environment. College credit may be available. Contact 
us for more information or to check on orders: 615.536.5022 or email: thebarn@bolobonobo.org 

How to Order from The Barn: We accept checks, money orders, or well-concealed cash; payment made out to Fifth Estate 
Books. No telephone or electronic orders or credit-card payments accepted. Shipping and handling, please add $2 for first item, 
$1 for the next, and $.50 for each subsequent item. 


Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. Send orders to PO Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095. 
For a complete catalog, please write thebarn bolobonobo.org or go to: 
www.pumpkinhollow.net/thebarn 
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Militia women on the 
Estramadura Front, 1936, 
during the 

Spanish Revolution 


Mujeres Libres Newspaper, 
1936 
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Those who established Mujeres Libres were all deeply com- 
mitted to the larger anarchist movement and its goals. But they 
found the existing organizations of that movement inadequate 
to address the specific problems confronting them as women, 
whether in the movement itself or in the larger society. 

They came to insist that a separate organization, devoted 
to emancipation—to freeing women from their triple enslave- 
ment: enslavement to ignorance, as women, and as workers— 
was essential both to women and to the success of the larger 
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i 1936, groups of women in Madrid and Barcelona founded Mujeres 
Libres, an organization dedicated to liberation from their “triple 
enslavement to ignorance, as women, and as producers.” While it 
lasted for less than three years (its activities in Spain were brought 
to an abrupt halt by the victory of Franco’s forces in February 1939), 
Mujeres Libres mobilized over 20,000 women, and developed an 
extensive network of activities designed to empower individual women 
while building a sense of community. 
Like the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist movement in which they were rooted, Mujeres 
Libres insisted that the full development of their individuality was dependent upon the 
development of a strong sense of connection with others. 


Lessons from Spain's Mujeres Libres 
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a society based on equality, mutuality, and reciprocity in which 
each person is valued and respected as an individual. 

This social vision is combined with a theory of social 
change, two dimensions of which were particularly critical to 
understanding Mujeres Libres’ visions and actions: a) means 
must be consistent with ends; and b) people cannot be directed 
into a future society, but must create it themselves, recogniz- 
ing, thereby, their own abilities and capacities. 

Further, some nineteenth-century anarchist writers and 


